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BRADBURY AND SVANG, PRINTERS EXTRAORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, WHITAPRIARA, 











THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. THE VIRGIN MOTHER. Engraved by T. Vernox, from the Picture by W. Dros, R. A., in the Royal Collection at Osborne, 
2. THE WINDMILL. Engraved by T. A. Puiok, from the Picture by Ruyspaxt, in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, 
$8. THE RESCUE. Engraved by A. Rorrs, from the Medallion by W. Won, R.A. 
4. SPECIMEN OF THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF MESSRS. MAW & CO. 
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THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART, which consists exclusively ; with themselves of the choicest pictures of Art at Buckingham 
of proofs on India Paper, of the engravings from pictures in the | Windsor, and Osborne, and that by so doing they assist 
Royal Collections, is now in course of publication. A limited number | cultivation of the public taste, we need scarcely say. It 
‘ will be printed, and these only for Subscribers. | important te dwell on the fact, that the publication of the 

“That it is a graceful act on the part of the Queen and Prince | will be carried on in a manner worthy the auspices under 
Albert, to make the public, by help of engravings, joint possessors | are being issued.”—Ezaminer, 
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ADDRESS OF ENGRAVERS TO MR. 8. C. HALL. 


[Our readers will, we trust, excuse the ap- “We, the undersigned Engravers, feel our- “ Signed, 
t egotisin which introduces this Address | selves called upon ry present time to give 
to the Art-Journal. We do so at the request | expression to our feelings of entire confidence in J B. ALLEN. 
of the engravers (36) who have signed it. It | you; and to tender to you our cordial co —— G rl RA 
is, indeed, essential that our subscribers should | operation in the important Work—the Royal procter alae, 
know the cordiality and zeal which animate so 
many of those to whom they are indebted for 


Gallery—on which you are now Epwarp GoovaLlL. 


engaged. ; 
' | “Many of us have had the satisfaction of labour- ee —— 
much of the enjoyment they receive from this | ing with you, in connection with various Works, my 
Journal ; and it may be considered only just to | during many years; and we all bear cordial tes- A pon mem 
ourselves to give assurance (by printing this | timony to the courtesy, kindness, and liberality eS ee 
document) that the engravers who co-operate | we have invariably received at your hands, Cuanies Henny JEENS, 
With us in the production of a work which sup- “Tt is almost unnecessary for us to remark WILLIAM GREATBACH. 
_ so much material at #o little cost, have | upon the services which, for a long period, you B. A. Anriave. 
own satisfied with the issue as regards them. | have been the means of rendering to Art ; your Eowanp Baaxnand. 
We might enter at length into this subject, and | works have been a very eligible and important W. H. Mors. 
— connected with it, as illustrating our | source of employment to Line Engravers, in LH Boxes. 
ours during the last sixteen years ; but at particular, during several years past ; and all our Haxny Lemos. 
present it will be, we think, better to let the | transactions with you have been conducted in Epwis Rovrs. 


Address speak for itself as regards one de th i iati sat : ALFRED Rorrs. 
ment of our work.—Ep. 4.J.] te iho spiny and%© | Bowanp Hacken. 
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“Tus Vernon Gatiery.”—The series of engravi os of t i 
LLER ) ngravings of the whole of the pictures presented to the Nation by the late 
pec wacns Geo mreene in “09 : Mai Gallery,” have been issued in the volunies of the Art-Journal, from 1849 to 
pelea may be obtained of the publisher; each volume contains 36 engravings on steel, and between - 
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We shall continue to publish, occasionall 
_— ant sh, y, Iuuustratep Reports RESS Ant-Manu It 
omens need thes we is done entirely at our expense, without any cost to the pr mere 08 ™ ge 
__Covers for the Volumes of the Azt-Joummaz can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
We reply to every let iri : . 
ion to Een poser answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; bub we pay gf 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION, 1855. 


Creswick, R.A. This small picture is 

rhaps a veritable locality ; at least there 
is but little of the ideal about it. The fore- 
ground and buildings are most carefully 
rendered, but the trees are deficient of 
qualities which especially chars us in foliage, 
and it were desirable that the peep which 
plays the part of background were really 
distant. 

No. 6. * * * * F. Wysurp. 


“* Maiden with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orb a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies.” 


A small study of a female head and bust in 
profile ; it is the best head we have seen 
exhibited under this name. 

No. 7. ‘Still Water—a Creek of the 
Zuyder Zee,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. Thisisa 
very small picture, and not perhaps among 
the most successful of the painter’s North 
Sea series; the surface is enamelled, and 
here and there crude. 

No. 8. ‘Children and Butterfly, W. 
Hemstey. A small composition A 
two children in an open landscape ; the 
little figures are characterised by the 
happiest traits of infautine expression. 

No. 12. ‘Tunbridge Wells—The Parade,’ 
C. R. Srantey. This picture affords a very 
accurate representation of the place, but 
the subject ins scarcely enough of pictorial 
attraction. 

No. 19. ‘Shepherd of the Campagna di 
Roma,’ R. Buckner. A life-sized figure, 
that of a boy; accurate as to Italian cos- 
tume and character, but too much refined, 
especially in the hands and features, for the 
pure rusticity of the Campagna. In 
and lifelike expression, it is among the 
of this class of pictures we have seen, but it 
were to be wished, for the sake of the effect, 
that the dog were not there. 

No. 24. ‘A Watering Place, F. R. Lez, 


Dest | 


but the study is a portrait,—that of a lady, 
head and bust, of the size of life. Many of 
the lines, as those of the eyes and the li 
are extremely hard, suggesting the iden 
that the picture has been painted too near 
to the sitter. 

No. 43, ‘Fruit—from Nature,’ Miss E. 
Stannard. A dessert of the fruits usually 
served up on canvas,—they are painted in a 
manuer closely imitative of nature. 

No. 44. ‘The Ladies of the Woods,’ T. 
Dany. These “ladies” are two children 
that have strayed into the thicket, and 
seated themselves, in their red petticoats, 
precisely in the middle of the picture. We 
wish they had sat down a little more to the 
right, or even the left. The subject is its 
trees, a group of which rise near the centre. 
Their forms are very elegant, and they are 
made out with sweetness and grace which 
are very rarely communicated to trees. 
When such success attends a departure from 
conventionality, it may be signalised as the 
result of the best kind of originality. 

No. 45. ‘ Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Napier, Lieut.- 
Col. McMurdo, and Col. Leslie, leading 
| Her Majesty’s and the Hon. East India 
Company's Troops at the Victory of 
Hyderabad,’ G. Jones, R.A. This is the 
sketch for a picture exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ; it —_— only a combination 
of masses, and an opposition of light and 

shade, 
No. 48. ‘Near Dawlish—South Devon,’ 
|J.Mocrorp. The materials of this subject 
| are presented under an evening effect, 
perfectly successful in its description of 
repose. 

No. 50. ‘A Doubtful Recognition,’ T. F. 
| Dicksge. A half-length figure of a cottager’s 
| wife holding her child in her arms, The 
| eyes of the infant are fixed upon the spec: 
| tator, but with an expression rather of 








R.A., and T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. The subject | apprehension than of doubt. The relation 
is altogether unworthy of these artists. It | between the mother and child is very natu- 
is a small picture, presenting a farm-house | rally established. Both heads are skilfully 
with a pond in which are a few cows. painted, very sweetly coloured, and the 
The animals are loose in execution. | drawing is skilful throughout. 

No. 25. ‘A Sea Nymph,’ W. E. Frost,| No. 56. ‘Free Sittings,’ F. Unperwit. 
A.RA. One of these small single figure | The scene is a country church during divine 
pictures which this artist paints with such | service, and the interest of the composition 
a charming feeling. It is finished with all | is centred in a group, composed of a mother 
the nicety of a careful miniature. /and two children, The picture is not so 

No. 28. ‘St. Agnes,’ W. Gate. This isa | freely painted as others we have seen exhi- 
small half-length, presented in a pose of | bited under this name, but yet it is sketchy. 
devotion, but the features express rather | We have observed that transitions from a 
wonder than adoration, The screen dividing | spirited manner have frequently degenerated 





= wis exhibition was open- 
'@ ed to private view on 
Saturday the 3rd of 
February, and publicly 
on the following Mon- 
day. The number of 
works is 559, including 
sixteen sculptural pro- 
ductions. It may be 
observed, and we think with 
justice, that we have no insti- 
€i% tution in which a perfect collective 
A representation of our school is to 
be found. This is attributable to the 
divisions of the profession, which are 
in greater variety than have ever 
before existed in any school, ancient or 
modern ; not even excepting the charac- 
teristic differences which distinguished those 
of the Isles of Greece. In one collection we 
are oppressed with portraiture, elsewhere 
it might be said there is no genius for land- 
scape—in others landscape abounds to the 
exclusion of portraiture ; here a statist of 
a foreign school would say there was no 
portraiture in England. Again, we are 
amid a curious variety of rustic human- 
kind, sheep, cows and their tender yeanlings, 
green and still life; or, it may be, we may 
now and then cast up on the sea-shore and 
find ourselves listening to the sublimely 
Homeric measure of the ever-labouring 
sea. Alas! the Muse of History has no home 
among us, and our poetry for the most part 
is of the ballad and domestic strain. A dis- 
tribution of power is the next thing to 
weakness, and foreign critics will never 
believe we have a school until a sufficiently 
concentrated evidence be offered to the 
contrary. The collection now before us 
contains works of a high order of merit in 
every department of Art; but it would 
seem as if many of the contributors had 
been painting for a cabinet of miniatures, by 
the works which they have sent. We have 
not often to complain that the pictures ex- 
hibited here are too large; but we may 
very fairly say that many painters of 
known power are represented by works 
much too small ; and again, in the choice of 
subject there is but little originality ; when- | 
ever one artist breaks new ground he is | 
sure to be followed by others till the repe- | 
tition becomes painful: but to proceed to | 
particulars— 
| 
No. 1. ‘Cow and Sheep,’ T. 8. Coorer, | 
A.R.A., is a small picture of a class which | 
the artist has been repeating for the last 
ten years. On the foreground grows the 
same evergreen and everlasting dock, a 
tradition from a long line of Dateh painters. 
The mouths, eyes, and feet of the animals 
are insufficiently made out. 
No. 2. ‘An English Cottage Home,’ T. 








the background precedes in some degree 
the figure, which seems too small for 
the head. The picture is otherwise dis- 
tinguished by taste and great delicacy of 
touch. 

No. 29. ‘An Unwelcome Catch,’ G. Sara. 
We see in this composition, which is small, 
a boy seated on the bank of a stream, 
whence he has just drawn forth an eel. In 
the incident there is nothing, but the 
picture is highly interesting from the 
sweetness and truth by which it is every- 
where distinguished. 

No. 34. ‘The River Awe, Argyleshire, 
looking towards the Pass of Brands, F. R. 
Lez, R.A. The material is successfully 


superseded by the effect,—that of a sultry | 
shaded into gloom by an ap- | 


summer day, p 
proaching thunder-storm. The theme is 
rendered with spirit and truth, and in a 
tone ofseverity unusually daring. The rocks 
on the left, however, are exceptional: they 
seem to have been a difficulty. 

No. 41. ‘A Farm Yard,’ A. J.Srark. A 
subject extremely unassuming, but every- 
where treated with great ability. 

No. 42. ‘A Study,’ J. Partriper. The 
title is accompanied by the line from Tasso, 

“« Pensoso rigor dolce, 2 in quel vglto.” 


into weakness ; but, perhaps, in such a case 
as this, the “ spiriting ” might be done even 
| more gently without injury to the force of 
the picture. 

No. 57. ‘Windsor Castle—Morning,’ H. 
Dawson. This is a large picture, affording 
a distant view of the castle from some dis- 
tance down the river on the Berkshire 
shore. The sun over Windsor, is feebly 
penetrating the morning mist, and dis- 
tributing its yet faint light over every 
portion of the landscape, but with a delicacy 
and propriety of feeling which only nature 
herself can dictate. On the left rises a 
screen of tall elms, which are drawn and 
painted with a fullness and richness of 
foliage rarely seen, The picture shows no 
vulgar striving after force—that is, the 
result of a close observance of nature. This 
artist excels in painting skies. 

No. 58, ‘Near Loch Etive—Argyleshiré,’ 
A. W. Witiiams. A small picture, fresh 
in colour, and remarkable for its sky and 
distance. 

No. 62. ‘The Harvest Moon,’ G. A. Wit- 
LiaAMs. A small picture, showing at once 
the rising moon, and also on the trees the 








| the composition being in shade, 
| 


effect of the setting sun, the lower on of 
here is 





little in the picture ; but the sentiment is 
extremely agreeable. : 
No. 63. ‘Hear Thou in 
Dwelling-place,” J. Sant. A female head 
and bust of the size of life: the beau-ideal 
of the sweetest saint in the calendar. The 
artist seems to have painted this head | 


Heaven Thy | 


from a new model : it is of a rounder con- | 
tour than those we have been a reustomed | 
to see. Having expressed a wish that the 
eyes hal been less full, the hands smaller, 
and the drapery less studiously dramatic, 
we have nothing further to wish. She 
severs the rose-leaves of her mouth, and 
breathes a prayer—but she prays also with 
her eyes. The manner of the art is different 
from that of other recent pictures : this may | 
not be felt by the artist so much as the 
observer. If anyone could sleep by this 
picture he would dream, first of Guido 
Reni, then of Greuze. She is looking up— 
that is only conventional : there is an _— 
profound adoration in eyes that look down. 

No. 64. ‘The Road to the Homestead, 
J. S. Raven. This road is enclosed by 
trees, and the treatment of those which fall 
into shade is sufficiently vigorous ; but this 
effect is in some degree vitiated by the pas- 
sage of lighter foliage on the left. A load 
of corn is passing along the road, but being | 
unsupported it looks a light spot in the com- 
position, There is, however, great power 
and firmness of execution throughout. 

69. ‘Church and Convent of Madonna del 
Sasso, above Locarno—Head of Lago Mag- | 
giore, G.E. Herixe. This is a large picture, | 
showing a vast expanse of the shores of the | 
lake. The te and convent rise on a 
pinnacle of rock near the centre of the pic- 
ture. The whole of the near site is broken, 
but beyond this the eye is carried across the 
lake and along the rugged sides of the op- 
posite mountains, until the summits of the 
range mingle with the sky. Everything is 
steeped in dolce fur niente, the water beneath 


is asleep and the air above is stagnant ; we | 


neither see nor hear anything stirring in 
the convent, and it is so warm that even 
the sun seems to stand still. 

No. 76. ‘An Old Acquaintance,’ J. Ivs- 


irr. This is a study of a country girl, she | 


is seated in an open composition. The 
treatment of the figure is distinguished by 





the taste which generally characterises the 


certainly too free. 
No. 77. ‘The Orphan’s Friend,” R. H. | 
Ror. The story is not new; the orphan is | 
a lamb which, while lying by the side of its | 
dead mother, has been attacked by an eagle 
from the talons of which it is rescued by 
a dog. The picture wants force, but 
shows intimate knowledge of the living 
nature it represents. - 
No. 80. ‘The Wheatsheaf, F, Uspermint. 
There are three figures in this composition, 
one is a child, which, while gathering flowers 
in the harvest-field, has fallen asleep under | 
the sheaves of corn, the two others seem as 
if they had just found the sleeper. The | 
incident is common-place, but it is pointedly | 
described, = 
No. 81. ‘Clovelly,’ 8. P. Jacksox. This 
well-known subject is almost always painted 
from the same point of view ; that is, placing 
nearly in the centre of the composition that 
picturesque remnant of architecture, The 
village on the left, and under the cliff, falls 
into the shade. The sea and all that per- 
tains yt ewe Angry painting is rendered | 
more effectively thar » quasi |; 
portions of his Accom — weeps 


No. 84. ‘The Cott , 
. 84, age Door,’ E. J. Cogn 
Two figures are I child 


© presented, that of a child | 
> sa and playing with her doll, and her 
elder sister, who is standing. Both are well 





aggeration., 
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executed, and especially so are the ivy and 


| hollyhocks at the cottage door. 


No 85. ‘A Welsh River, Evening,’ J. 


'Dearue. A tranquil stream surrounded by 


rocks and overhung by trees. It has much 
originality and great sweetness of colour. 
The water is transparent in its dark re- 


| flections, but where it repeats the sky it is 


hard and opaque. The light passages of 


‘the water are forced out of the composition. 


Some of the more distant rocks require 
toning down, and the swallows are much 


too large. c 
No. 91. “Who are You?’ F. W. Kevt. 


| Ovis loquitur—and, as asking the question, 
| eves the intruder as scared sheep are wont. 


There are two foreground animals, both 
blackfaced mountaineers, admirably drawn 
and painted, but losing much of their im- 
portance because so much has been made 
of the landscape. 
No. 92. ‘Cathedral at Beauvais—Pic- 
ardy, L. J. Woop. It rises above a group 
of low, dear, dirty, old, picturesque houses 
which occupy the nearest site. The whole 
of the architectural detail is made out with 
the utmost nicety, but the colour of the 
cathedral here is very different from the 


| reality. 


No. 101. ‘Hope—a finished study for a 


| large picture,’ ALEXANDER JonysTon. This 


is a very small picture: the figure is 


| seated and holds a book before her, it is 


very sweet in colour. 

No. 103. ‘Samphire Gatherers,’ W. E. 
Joxes. There is much originality of feeling 
in the treatment of this subject, which is a 
section of coast scenery. 

No. 108. ‘ Venice—Trabocolo aground,’ 
E, W. Cooxr, A.R.A. The stranded boat 
occupies the most prominent place in the 
composition. She is a lugger-rigged craft, 
with her sails up and a profusion of gear, 
all painted with a marvellous minuteness 
of detail. Beyond the boat and the near 
objective the eye traverses the compo- 
sition, commencing with the buildings on 
the right of the Doge’s Palace, and ending 
on the left with the Dogana, comprehending 
the Campanile,the Library,and allthe points 
in that centre of historic reminiscences. The 
imitative truth of the picture is beyond all 
praise, and, although the southern subjects 


| of the artist have lately been infinitely better 
works of the painter, but the execution is | 4 h 


worked out than some of those which he has 
exhibited from the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean, we think this incomparably the 
best of his Italian series. 

No. 112. ‘Sunshine and Showers : Moun- 
tain Scenery near Bettws, North Wales,’ 
P. W. Exen. A small picture, rich in 
colour, and, in successful treatment, justify- 
ing its title. 

No. 113. ‘A Cottage Interior, F. Goopaxt, 
A.R.A. One of these unassuming subjects 
which this artist paints with so much grace 
and truth. It is rich in picturesque quality, 


| and worked out with fullness of detail with- 


The tex- 


out the yn of elaboration. 
surfaces are real and substantial, 


tures anc 


and nothing can exceed the charmingly har- 
/monious colour which everywhere charae- 

terises the work. It is a triumph of trans- 
parent colouring 


No. 124. ‘The Entrance to the Brewers’ 


Room, Antwerp,’ J. S. Soromons, 
like the place, only too fresh in colour. 
No. 127. ‘Sunset,’ J. Hottanp, This is a 


Very 


| view taken abreast of the Dogana at Venice, 


and presenting a group of Venetian small 
craft in the nearest site. The sun is about 
to sink behind the buildings that skirt the 
canal—a description rendered with sweet- 
ness and truth of expression—and without 
the slightest approach to vulgarity or ex- 








No. 130. ‘Interior of a Cot 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ T. Earn, Showings 
girl seated, sewing, with her back to the 
window ; it is forcible in effect, 

No, 137. ‘Evangeline,’ H. Barravup, Lonp. 
fellow’s heroine is becoming a favourite he) 
were earnestly to be wished that fashion 
was not extended to subjects for painti 
The head, which is presented in profile, has 
some degree of sentimental expression, 

No. 138. ‘The Interview between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham, 
T. M. Joy. This is from the story of the 
ring which Essex entrusted to the Countess 
of Nottingham to be given as his last appeal 
to the queen. The expression of the queen 
is demoniacal as she points upwards and 
declares that she never will, though God 
may, pardon her. The queen is too tall in 
comparison with the figures near her, and 
the gentlemen in waiting in the ante-room 
do not keep their places; otherwise it is 
the best picture which the artist has ever 
painted. 

No. 143. ‘The Rialto,’ J. Hottaxp, We 
find ourselves here in the society of two young 
ladies who are on a balcony overlooking the 
Rialto at Venice. The bridge and the o 
posite buildings fill the field of view. The 
picture is strikingly original in treatment, 
and closely descriptive of the city of the 
sea. 

No. 153. ‘ A Sybil,’ L. W. Desances. The 
head is painted with an effect of two lights, 
artificial light and daylight ; she unrollsa 
scroll on which is written, Nascetur ex 
virgine. The work is excellent. 

No. 154. ‘A View of the Great Harbour 
of Malta, from the Corladino,—painted from 
a sketch taken on the spot by Captain G. 
Hotham, J. W. Carmicuaet. We seldom 
see a picture more fuli of material and in- 
cide1it. We look directly down the basin 
towards the sea, over which is seen the 
setting sun. The buildings on each side of 
the basin look like those of a city of an- 
tiquity, and the variety of picturesque 
costume in the foreground sustains the idea, 
which is negatived only by the modern rig 
of the British man-of-war. We cannot 
praise too highly the exactitude with which 
the various vessels in the harbour are de- 
scribed. The drawing of the spars and ropes 
is the result of a life-time of study, and the 
brilliant success with which the sunlight is 
distributed through the picture exhibits 
the happiest imitation of one of the most 
enchanting phases of nature. 

No. 155. ‘Gil Blas relating the Adventure 
of Camilla and the Ring to the Licentiate 
Sedillo” H. C. Setous. This is a large pie- 
ture, in which we find our old friend the 
licentiate laid up with the gout, and help- 
lessly seated in an easy chair, made as 
additionally easy as possible. He has laughed 
till almost strangled by his cough; and 80 
we now find him. Gil Blas stands before 
him relating the story, and points to the 
ring on his finger. The housekeeper, 10 alarm 
for the life of her master, tries im vain : 
stop the narrative. The picture is full o 
light ; and the story is so pointedly made 
out, that no title is necessary. S 

No, 161. ‘The Trophies of Youth, T. 
Dansy. This isa lan scape—apparently a 
passage of Welch scenery—showing 4 tra- 
quil stream, embosomed in hills, and frin 
with foliage. The light, atmosphere, retec 
tions, and colour of the picture are charming: 
it is far beyond anything that has ever 
appeared under this name. : 

No. 168. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. A large pi 
ture, in which we find the fruit aecompan! 
by a peacock, the plumage of whic allie 
masterpiece of imitative art. The me - 
brilliancy of the tail feathers was neve 
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more perfectly realised. The fruit as usual 
is admirably painted. 

No. 173. The Relic,’ Coxe SmuytH. A 
small composition, in which are seen some 
Italian devotees kneeling in adoration before 
the “relic” in a monastery: the incident is 
characteristicaily described. 

No. 175. ‘A Winter Afternoon,’ R. Bran- 
wuiTE. A large composition of that frigid 
wintry aspect, which this artist describes 
in many respects better than any living 
artist: nothing can exceed the feeling and 
manipulation of the work ; but in all prin- 
cipal points this winter series is too identical. 

No. 180. ‘Scotch Highland Scenery,’ H. 
JUTSUM. 
scenery, perhaps in the Isle of Arran, The 





A section of rugged mountain | 


stones, tufted herbage, and heather of the | 


foreground, and the mountains of the | 


distance, are rendered with sarpassing 
reality. 

No. 181. ‘Canale degli Orfanelli, Venice 
—Sunset,’ E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. Here the 
sun has disappeared below the distant line 
of buildings, leaving the sky flooded with 
colour, which is fast being superseded by a 
deepening and brief twilight. The truth of 
the description is at once felt. 


THE MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 190. ‘A Runaway Knock,’ G. Crurx- 
sHANK. The story is of the excitement 
occasioned to a circle of maiden ladies, their 
fat servant in gaudy livery, and a pack of 
lap-dogs, in their retirement at Turnham 
Green, by two mischievous urchins, who 
are making off in the distance. This cli- 
macteric achieves the immortality of the 
painter. History is very often caricatured ; 
and caricature not unfrequently is truly 
historical. It were to be desired that he 
would take a lesson or two in colour and 
touch. 

No. 191. ‘The Barmouth Water, North 
Wales, Sipney R. Percy. This is a large 
picture, presenting, in accordance with the 
usual feeling of the painter, passages of 
comparatively low foreground and middle 
distance, with an expanse of water, the 
whole enclosed by mountains. It is equal 
to his best efforts. 

No. 203. ‘Age’s Consolation, G. E. 
Hicks. A enalk composition, showing a 
group consisting of an aged woman and her 
grandchild, the latter sitting at her feet 
reading the Scriptures: the mask of the 
aged figure is very minutely painted—per- 
haps too delicately pale. 

No, 215. ‘Highland Sport—a Change of 
Dogs, J. W. Borromizy. The dogs, a 
pony, and a young gilly constitute the prin- 
cipals in this picture, wherein is r isable 
a degree of vigour and originality which are 
likely to give great value to subsequent 
works, 

No. 216. ‘ L’Innamorata,’ H. O’New. A 
small half-length figure seen in profile 
and resting her head on her hand. The 
love-lorn expression is markedly defined, 
but it is not the head of an Italian woman. 
The features are minutely finished, as are 
the draperies and all the incidents of the 
com position. 

No. 223. ‘Scene at the entrance of New- 
haven Harbour—Seaford in the distance : 
Threatening Weather,’ Corptey Fre.prno. 
This is one of those black squalls which 
are among the best performances of this 
artist. The sky, nearly as black as night, 
is reflected on the waters below, which 
are surging in furiously on the beach, and 
all the fishing craft are running in shore 
for shelter. It is a powerful description, 
but it had not been less so had the sky 
been less black. 

No. 234. ‘A Woodland Scene,” H. Jur- 

















sum. The beeehes in this passage of sylvan 
nature are realised in a manner not to be 
surpassed. The certainty of the touch with 
which the foliage is painted is admirable. 

No. 235. ‘Off Beachy Head — near 
Hastings,’ J. Dansy. ‘Off Beachy Head’ 
may with a certain latitude of expression 
be ‘ near Hastings.’ We may manage to get 
through a catalogue with very loose sailin 
directions, but such a note as that woul 
send any innocent skipper into Pevensey 
Bay in a dark night insteal of ‘near 
Hastings. As far as landmarks go the 
view may be “Off Harwich, near Yar- 
mouth ;” the picture is, however, of origi- 
nal and exquisite feeling. 

No. 239. ‘Shylock,’ G. E. Sinrzenicu. A 
small study of a head, penetrating in 
expression and finished with great care. 

No. 241. ‘A Sleeper,’ W. H. Kuwyienr. 
Very carefully painted from an excellent 
model ; it is small, earnest, and unassuming. 

No. 243. ‘The Park,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 
and W. AnspeLi. This is a long picture, 
apparently painted to occupy a situation 
like that in which it is now placed, 
that is, over a chimney piece. The compo- 
sition seems divided into two parts ; on the 
left a knoll with a group of startled deer, 
and on the right a view, with the exception 
of a castle, very much much like that we 
obtain from Richmond Hill. On the part 
of either of these artists there is no dimi- 
nution of careful execution, but nevertheless 
the work is less successful than those which 
usually result from their individual efforts. 
Rarely do we see combined productions 
entirely successful. 

No. 248, ‘Stealing a Kiss, J. H. S. 
Many. The delinquent is a little boy, and 
the injured one, is his mother. The figures 
are in miniature ; the colour and finish of 
the latter are of a high order. 

No, 253. ‘ Waiting for the Laird,’ G. W. 
Horior. The dogs in this picture are ex- 
tremely well painted, so much so as to con- 
trast most unfavourably with the figure, 
and to be but ill supported by the landscape. 

No. 257. ‘* * * *, R. Buckner. 

“ Beneath repeated shocks the wretches pine, 

The vigour sinks, the habit melts away ; 

The cheerful, pure, and animated bloom 

Dies from the face,” &c. 
These lines stand in the place of a title toa 

icture of an Italian peasant boy, whom it 

is proposed to describe as in the depths of 
want and misery; but the description fails 
because the complexion is not that of star- 
vation, and the expression is rather senti- 
mental than despairing. In Italy rags are 
by no means the livery of woe. We would 
rather sit down in the shade to due / quat- 
tro! cingue! among the promising youth 
of the Trasteverini, studying their bocche ri- 
denti—starry eyes, and invaluable seediness 
—than sit ten minutes with a designing pro- 
fessore in the Caffe Greco, The picture is 
not successful as representing squalor and 
want, but it is otherwise an excellent produc- 
tion—the subject is elevated by the style. 

No. 267. ‘Loves of the Angels,’ 
DESANGES. 


** Anah, Sister, I tremble, for I am his. 
Aholibamah, Sister, I fear not, for he is mine.” 





The timidity on the one hand, and the con- 
fidence on the other, are pointedly rendered, 
but the impersonations are of “the dangh- | 
ters of men,” and not of the choirs of | 
Heaven. The skin surfaces remind us too | 
much of the paint, and too little of breath- | 
ing humanity ; since we look for the angels 
in our own image. 
No. 278. ‘Pet Calves, W. UNpER#ILL. 
This picture contains a study of a country 


ing, but the drawing of the extremities is 
imperfect. There are besides this figure a 
boy and a goat, and without these the pic- 
ture were much better than it is. It con- 
tains, however, as it is, some of the best 
qualities of the class of ragged-school sub- 
ject matter we have of late seen. 

No, 285. ‘ Vicissitudes of Science—Second 
Subject, Michael Angelo in the Gardens of 
the Medici,” E. Hortey. ‘This composition 
shows the artist in, we presume, the Boboli 
Gardens at Florence, passing his hands over 
the statues which he could no longer see, 
his sight having been much injured while 
es the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

e story is well told; many beautiful 
passages occur in the composition. 

No. 295. ‘The Angel’s Whisper, D. W. 
Deaye. The composition is suggested by 
the popular lines— 


** And while they are keeping, 


Bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 

O pray to them softly, my baby, with me,” &c. 
The subject has often been painted, but 
never with less pretension or greater force 
than in this picture, which presents only 
a cottager watching over her sleeping 
child. 

No. 300. ‘The Castle of Canero, Lago 
Maggiore, G, C, Sranrixtp. The subject 
is full of picturesque quality, and has been 
worked out in the closest imitation of 
nature. The most striking characteristics 
of the works of this artist are the solidity 
and substance of their representations, and 
the admirable feeling of the low-toned har- 
mony of their colouring. 

No. 301. ‘Sunrise after a Storm: the 
Mumbles, Welsh Coast,’ E. F, D, Prircnarp. 
A brilliant and effective transcript of nature, 
—full of poetic feeling, yet true to fact. 
The treatment is bold and free. 

No. 306. ‘The Mirror, A. Wivenn. A 
study, showing a life-sized figure of a lady, 
reading near a glass, in which she is re- 
flected. The point of the picture is fully 
realised. 

No. 307. ‘The Bird Trap,’ G. Surrn. This 
is a production of great power. It exhibits 
a group of children, all anxiety about se- 
curing some unlucky chirper that has been 
taken in a brick trap. The features and 
the excited expression of each figure are 
most successful, In colour, the work is a 
performance of great brilliancy, and the 
minute finish of the whole merits the 
highest eulogy. 

o, 308. ‘The Weir Pool, Shiplake— 
Thames,’ A. W. Witiiams, An interesting 
subject, but very difficult to paint, as con- 
sisting of every variety of luxuriant herbage 
and foliage. It is the best of the artist's 
latter works. 

No. 316. ‘The Painter's Study,’ J. D. 
WivxorieLp. This “study ” seems to be the 
ante-room of the old Clipstone Street school, 
with all its antique and modern properties, 
—fractions of all the Venuses, Apollos, 
Junos, Fauns, and Atlantes, that have ever 
issued from a plaster mould, and all with a 
settlement of the sacred dust of the last 
twenty years. “The painter,” we presume 
the author of the work himeelf, is working 
from a female model. It is altogether the 
most attractive of the artist’s works. 

No. 317. ‘ Windsor Castle, from St. 
Leonard's Hill, E. Lear. This large picture 
is scrupulously exact in the view it affords 
of Windsor, but the aspect of nature is by 
no means so coldly en as it is here 
represented. The line of the descent 


| which cuts the wood below is not consistent 


of Art; we 


with the accepted 
which the line 


— 
understand the feeling with 


irl with her sheaf of gleanings at her back. | is laid down, but the unmitigated green of 


The head and pose of the figure are charm- | the herbage and foliage has no parallel in 
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nature. The picture we believe was painted 
for Lord Derby. rate 
No. 327. ‘ Expectation, 


Another bird-trap story—a group of urchins | 


are assembled round the trap, eager to 
secure the prisoner within. ; 
wrought into surface equal to miniature, 

and the incident is very pointedly narrated. | 


No. 333. ‘Her Majesty in the “Fairy,” | out by those apocryphal and shady people 


leading the Baltic Fleet to Sea in 1854, | 
&e.’ W. Mezny. In this picture, which is of 


considerable size, there is much —* praise : 
water especially 1s very | 1 
the movement of the pecially ry Sees povtte at ensenlion. 


F. W. | 


skilfully rendered. : 
No. 342. ‘Sheep on a Common, | 
Keri. These idle, sleepy animals are 
painted to the life; and in the foreground | 
there is not a blade of grass forgotten. This 


admirable treatment would be fully felt if | just principle of effect. The movement of 


there was more air in the background. 

No. 343. ‘A Girl’s Head,’ J. Ixsxirr. 
have known her these twenty years ; but she | 
has the advantage of us, for she never gets 
a year older. It is a brilliant study. 


SOUTH ROOM. 
No. 368. ‘A Hedge Bank in May,’ W. J. | 
Wense. The herbage and wild flowers in 


this little picture are surpassingly beautiful. 
No. 381. ‘Roses,’ Miss A. F. Morrie. 


Red, white, yellow, and damask roses, of the | 


most exquisite delicacy and truth. 

No. 390. ‘ Expectation,’ Vernon Huanes. 
A study ofa female figure, remarkable for 
its colour and finish. 

No. 391. ‘Fruit, G. Lance. A small 
composition, a pine, grapes, &c., painted in 
a manner equal to the best efforts of the 
artist. j 

No. 407. ‘An Inicursion of the Danes— 
Saxon Women watching the Conflict,’ W. 
Gate. This is a step in the direction of 
“pre-Raffaellism.” The composition shows 
serge Fn three figures, charmingly painted, 

mit entirely preceded in interest by the 
chalk cliff on which they rest. 

No. 412. ‘The Needles—Isle of Wight,’ 
J. Dawpy. A misty sunset, of excellent 
effect ; the Needles tell like phantoms in 
the haze. 

No. 418. ‘The Swoon of Endymion,’ J. G. 
Nats. A large composition of nude figures, 
in which there are many excellent qualities, 
though with some errors in drawing and 


surfaces and lines, also, are in some degree 
hard; and every head is too uniformly 
relieved. 

No. 425. ‘Evening on the Tagus,’ Frank 
Dittoy. The subject is Belem Castle, with 
craft, presented under an aspect of sunset. 
‘The work is masterly in style and character: 
graceful, yet forcible and true to fact. 
No. 438. ‘On the Weedy Banks of the 
Thames: Midday, H. J. Boppixeroy. The 
proposed effect is happily realised ; the river- 
side herbage is most naturally painted. 

No, 454. ‘The Crouch Oak,’ J. Ho.uanp. 
A small, spirited study of one of the cele- 
brated and most ancient trees that are left 
to us, and with which the names of John 
Wyclitfe and Queen Elizabeth are associated. 


No, 468. ‘The Oda,” Coxe Sayrn. An | 


oriental subject, showing the retirement of 


the Odalisques ; a picture of great merit. 
No. 471. ‘The Mole, near Dorking, J 
Stark. There is much greater freshness in 
my than in others of this artist's works 
wa very gracefully execute of 
s-enery wale English: SPS crate 
No. 472. ‘The Wood-Yar 
Mark Anrnony, 
lines, and the subs 
this work, resemble 
photography. It is 
earefully worked out. 


1— Evening,’ 
The sharpness of the 
lance of the objects in 
those characteristics of 
a large picture very 


| 


W. Hewster. | sky ; 


The figures are | 


We | the artist has before exhibited a view near 


the same place. 
No. 516. ‘The Stranded Barque,’ W. A. | 


| P. C. AULD. 


_ 533. ‘Dr, Goldsmith and his Dog, T. P. 
a as the arm of Endymion ; the | 
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No. 500. ‘Roman Ruins, W. Linton" 
They are seen in relief against an evenin 
the artist has before painted a ruin 
temple under a similar aspect ; these are 
among his most felicitous essays. 

No. 504. ‘A Study,” ALFRED CoRBoULD. 
It is a head of a little boy, better than 
entire households of works we could point 


commonly called “Old Masters.” 

No. 506. ‘The Companions,’ J. HENzELL. 
They are a girl and a dog, circumstanced in 
a coast scene ; the work is distinguished by 


No. 515. ‘On the Coast of Riff, looking 
West, the Ape’s Hill in the distance ; 
Moorish Pirates preparing for a Cruise,’ 
W. Metsy. This picture is painted upon a 


the water and the boat are full of truth ; 


Knewt. A small picture, showing the hull 
of a large ship, lashed by a furious sea ; the 
stormy sky and the heaving water are most 
impressively described. 

o. 520. ‘The Trossachs and Benvenue,’ 
One of the most interesting 
views in this now famous district ; the pic- 
ture is highly attractive by its expression 
of light and air. 

No. 529. ‘ Ferry Boats on the Seine: Au- 
tumnal Morning,’ A. Montacve. The view 
is taken from the left bank of the Seine, 





nearly opposite to Rouen ; it is a large pic- 
ture, full of life, and executed with a pro- 
nounced feeling for breadth of light. 

No. 531. ‘The Moorhen’s Haunt,’ W. S. | 
Rose. This is a study of trees, and a sec- | 
tion of rough and weedy bottom, the whole | 
described with marked firmness of touch, | 
and very harmonious colour. 

No. 532. ‘The Rest by the Way,’ Bei 
Situ. A study of a female figure, agree- 
able in colour and composition. 

No. 535. ‘Sotto la Pergola, Sorrento,’ W. | 
Fisuer. This picture is painted in the | 
feeling of the French school ; it is large and | 
full of figures, many well drawn and cha- | 
racterised, but we cannot subscribe to the | 
necessity of a title in Italian. 

Other works worthy of mention are—No. | 


Hatt ; No, 536. ‘The Sultana,’ G. WExts;; | 
No, 541. ‘The Pet Parroquet,’ R. Fox ; No. 
542. ‘The First of September—A Welcome 
Arrival,’ Harry Hatt; No. 543. ‘ Barnard 
Castle, Durham,’ T. J. Soper ; and in the 
Sculptural Department there are—No. 544. | 
‘The Young Naturalist, (plaster), H. | 
Weekes, A.R.A.; No. 545. ‘Hagar and | 
Ishmael,’ E. J. Puysick ; No. 546. ‘ David 
and Goliath, T. Brown; No. 547. ‘The | 
Dove Protected,’ W. D. Jones; No. 548. | 
‘Model of a Grenadier, Hamitton Mac- 
Cartuy ; No. 549. ‘Spring Flower-Seller,’ 
J. M. Mitzer ; No. 550. * The Pavement,’ 
G. Appotr; No. 551. ‘Evangeline, Mar- 
SHALL Woop ; No. 552. ‘The Road, G. 
Aspott; No. 553. ‘The Flaxman Medal,’ 
executed for the Art-Union of London, and 
the ‘Medal for the Bloomfield Scholarship 
at the Bury St. Edmund’s School,’ given by 
the Bishop of London, Henry WEIGALL ; 
No, 554. ‘A Study for Pyrrhus I, the cele- 
brated Racehorse,’ Hami,ton MacCarrnr: 
No. 555. ‘Sin Triumphant,’ T. Ear ; No. 


Vv0V. 


556. ‘ Ariadne,’ C. Bacon; No. 557. ‘A 


Turk taking his “Kef”’ E it 
‘ g . CorrerRIL. : 
No, 558. ‘ Nero? : ome. 


y CarLeton MacCarray ; 
No. 559, ‘Child Play, Avex. Munro. Some 
of these are productions of great excellence 
and we regret that we have not space to 


speak of them at length according to their 
merits. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE WINDMILL. 
J. Ruysdael, Painter. T. A. Prior, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 5} in. by 2 ft. 

HottanD has produced two great landscape 
painters, whose works, somewhat similar in cha. 
racter, are especial favourites with English ama. 
teurs ; these are Ruysdael and Hobbema, the 
former of whom we have now briefly to 

in connexion with his picture of the “ Windmil],” 
He was a native of Haarlem, a city in which many 
illustrious painters of the Dutch School were 
born; but there has been, and still is, much 
diversity of opinion among his biographers as to 
the year of his birth ; the most authentic records 
fix it at about 1630. There are pictures by him 
marked 1645, which, if the former date be cor. 
rect, would only make him fifteen years of age 
when such works were painted. His father was 
a cabinet-maker, who, it is said, had his son edu- 
cated for the medical profession ; and a modern 


| Dutch biographer states that, in an old catal 


still preserved, of certain pictures sold at 

in 1720, is one,—“A very fine Landscape, with 
a Waterfall, by Doctor Jacob Ruysdael.” It is 
not improbable that in early life he may have 
practised medicine, amusing himself in his leisure 
hours with the pencil, especially as there is no 
record of his ever studying painting under any 
artist ; yet even if he had, as a young man, de 
voted himself to the art of healing, he cannot 
have continued it long, for otherwise it would 
have been impossible to have produced so many 
pictures as he did in his comparatively short life. 
Smith, in his “Catalogue” and “Supplement,” 
gives a list of more than four hundred and thirty- 
three. 

Whatever instruction Ruysdael may have re 
ceived in the art of painting, he doubtless ac 
quired in the studio of Nicholas Berghem, with 
whom he was on very friendly terms, and to 


| whose studio he was a constant visitor. 


The general character of Dutch scenery is of 


| such uniform sameness, so low and monotonous, 


that we are apt to wonder where Ruysdael found 
avery large number of the subjects of his pic 
tures: this question has, indeed, often been 


| discussed by his biographers. His cottages, corn- 


fields, windmills, meadows, he undoubtedly met 
with in the vicinity of the towns and hamlets of 
his own country. There, too, he sketched his 
coast scenes ; but he did not find in Holland the 
roaring torrents and rusbing cascades that are 
the principal features of many of his finest works : 
these he must have seen elsewhere. 
It is the subjective character of this painters 


| works which essentially exemplifies the origi- 


nality of his genius, and which entitles him to 
take the same rank in rustic landscape painting 
that Clande holds in classic, or, as it has not 


| unaptly been called, “heroic” landscape. Ruyt 
| dael died at Hamburg in 1681. 


The materials of which his picture of the 
“ Windmill” is composed are very simple. The 
mill, and, it may be presumed, the miller’s cot 
tage, are to the right of the spectator, partly 
concealed by trees, and surrounded by a range 
of low broken palings, terminating in a sort of 
gateway, somewhat ruinous. To the le‘t isan 
open space, used as a bleaching ground, on which 
long lines of linen are exposed to the sun : this 
tract is closed in by cottages and clumps of trees. 
In the front is a winding road, and a kind of 
moat. The day is cloudy, but the sun is evidently 
shining brightly just now, and throws stro 
shadows from the objects near the water, ¢ 
gives additional “ whiteness” to the linen. ft 
Waagen, speaking of this picture in his “ Art 
Treasures of Great Britain,” says—“ There is 4 
warmth of colouring reflected even upon the 
clouds, which is unusual for this master, 
which, combined with his great truth of nature, 
is very attractive.” ot 

We know not the exact period when this pe 
ture, which is painted on canvas, od into the 
Royal Collection. According to Smith’s Cate 
logue, where it is described at No. 102, it he 
sold in 1808, from the collection of the Earl 0 
Halifax, for 183 guineas; but its value 1s — 
considerably greater. In the Gallery at Buck: 
ingham Palace. 
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ON DESIGN, 
AS APPLIED TO LADIES’ WORK. * 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 





In the preceding part of this article allusion 
was made to the defective taste frequently 
perceptible in fancy-work, and to the igno- 
rance which is unfortunately too prevalent 
on the subject of ornamental Art, and by 
which ladies are incapacitated from making 
their own designs. It is true that patterns 
for every kind of work may be obtained at 
the Berlin-wool shops, yet some knowledge 
of design is necessary in order to make a 
good selection. The practice of the trade, 
with regard to supplying the patterns, is 
against the improvement of the taste of the 
customers. The custom is to sell the patterns 
at full price, and to take them back, when 
done with, at half-price; and it is a fact 
that cheap patterns are preferred to good 
ones, and that the value of a few pence will 
frequently turn the scale in favour of an 
indifferent design, even when the customer 
is able to discriminate between good and 
bad patterns. Now, if patterns for fancy- 
work, especially of the more expensive 
kinds, were let out by subscription, as in 
the case of drawings and books, good pat- 
terns would probably become more common, 
It has also been remarked that, fancy- 
work being the employment of leisure hours 
only, there is a general disinclination to 
expend thought upon the designs, while no 
amount of patient labour is begrudged on 
the actual working or mechanical part. 
Since this article was begun, I have had 
ample confirmation of the truth of ‘this 
remark ; but the avoidance of mental labour 
by the one party, and the facilities offered 
hy the other, are even greater than I 
was aware of. Not only are the designs 
sold by the shops maed out on some 
articles with ink upon the canvass, but the 
proper colours are actually washed in. In 
other articles one quarter of the design is 
worked in the proper colours, as a pattern ; 
and, in a great many instances, the difficult 
part of the whole design,—that part, in fact, 
which alone can give any trouble to the 
lady-worker,—is worked on the canvass, 
while the only portion left for the pur- 
chaser’s industry is the simple filling-in of 
the ground. Thus, designs may be seen 
worked in coloured beads, and elaborate 
groups of natural flowers, in which the 
bare canvass is left to be filled up by the 
purchaser, who, perhaps, exhibits the whole 
us her own work! But this is not all the 
evil arising from this system; every lady 
exercises her own fancy, if not judgment, 
in the colour with which she fills up the 
design : the harmonious arrangement of the 
whole therefore depends upon her know- 
ledge or ignorance of the principles on 
which harmonious colouring is based. ‘The 
result is that, in many cases, a good de- 
sign is spoiled by a want of harmony in 
the ground. In order to diffuse more just 
ideas on this subject, it is proposed, in the 
present and in succeeding numbers, to 
explain in popular and untechnical language 
the rules of ornamental design as applied 
to fancy-work, in their relation both to 
form and colour. With this view it is 
intended, in the first instance, to notice the 
general elements of good design, next to 
give the rules applicable to fancy-work 
generally, and afterwards to point out in 
detail the description of designs adapted to 
each of the principal kinds of fancy-work. 
Ladies’ fancy-works, using the term in its 
most comprehensive sense, appear to resolve 
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* Continued from p. 41. 








themselves into two branches—ornament 
and decorative work. Ornament has been 
defined as “the design or thing used to 
decorate a surface ;” it has also a separate 
existence. Thus we have chimney orna- 
ments, ornaments for the table, and orna- 
ments for the person. Decoration always 
belongs to something else : it is the applica- 
tion of ornament. We decorate an apart- 
ment, we decorate our persons with ap- 
propriate ornaments, we decorate screens, 
cushions, table-covers, and similar articles 
with ornamental work. 

The first requisite of all ornament and 
decoration is fitness. In this respect we 
have only to observe and follow nature, in 
whose works are recognised perfect fitness 
for the end proposed. It might be easy to 
support this proposition by citing some of 
the numerous examples of fitness of pu 
which nature presents to every thinking 
mind ; it may be more apposite to mention 
some instances of the vielution of this essen- 
tial rule in articles of ornamental design. 

When we see jets of gas spouting forth 
from arum or tulip flowers, or the delicate 
and fragile flowerof the trailing convolvulus, 
or the more robust thistle, converted into a 
candlestick, and its petals filled with “short 
sixes” or “long fours.” we are immediately 
struck with the incongruity. In the one 
ease, did we not know that the arum 
flower was moulded in porcelain, we should 
expect to see it scorched by the flame of 
the gas; in the other we observe with 
astonishment that the stem, which can 
scarcely support its own tender flower, 
bears the weight of a quarter of a pound of 
candles without deviating from its erect 
position. Our reason tells us that some 
material which, in an equal bulk, possesses 
more strength than vegetable matter, has 
been employed to accomplish the purpose of 
the manufacturer. No material is so fit for 
this purpose as metal, which combines duc- 
tility with firmness, which may be cast into 
the most delicate forms of the vegetable 
creation, and ever after retains them. Metal 
then was employed. Yet, in spite of the | 
exact reproduction of the form of the living | 
plant, we perceive the unreality of the metal | 
casting, and while we admire the beauty of | 
the plant, and the skill of the artist who | 
moulded the imitation, we are conscious of 
its unfitness for the object proposed ; that 
it pretends to be what it is not, that it is in 
fact “a sham,” a counterfeit, a palpable un- 
truth, a mistake also ; for, as regards both | 
the flower and the material in which it is | 
cast, powers and attributes are given to | 
each which neither could eye possess. | 

So, when we see the pillar of a drawing- | 
room table concealed by water-plants, and 
surrounded by storks or swans,” how 
graceful suever the design, we feel that both 
are not only out of place, but liable to be | 
broken off by the housemaid’s “ remorseless | 
broom.” an 

In a design for a fountain,t three dolphins, | 
situated, Tantalus-like, on a rock in the 
centre of a fountain, imbedded in water- 
plants, supporting with their upturned tails 
the upper basin, in the centre of which is a | 
figure crowned with sedge, and surrounded 
with aquatic plants, holding in his arms a | 
huge fish (how is it that it does not slip, | 
fish-fashion, rape his fingers ?) from | 
whose capacious and open mouth is intended | 
to project a jet d'eau. 











The delicacy of the | 
sentiment in this design is on a par with | 
the correctness of taste which suggested it. | 
Is this a poetic conception? is it beautiful? 


is it true? Can anything be beautiful that | 








* See “Illustrated Catalogue” of Art-Journal, p. 4. «| 
+ ‘Illustrated Catalogue” of Art-Journal, p. 124. 














is not true? Can it even pretend to origin- 
ality? No, it is merely a repetition of the 
figures of Tritons, or Mermen and Mer- 
maids, each squeezing by the middle a large 
fish, which provoke the risibility of the spec- 
tator, in the fountains of the Place de la Con- 
corde. The design of the three dolphins sup- 
porting some other object, as, for instance, a 
fountain, a table, or a trifle dish, is common 
in Art-manufactures, so much so that one 
would imagine it possessed qualifications 
which rendered it peculiarly adapted to 
such works, yet, beyond the general 
fulness of the lines, there is nothing else to 
recommend it, or to suggest any other iden 
than that of fish out of water hung upto dry. 
It may be said that none py we in- 
stances apply to ladies’ work, I will, there- 
fore, mention some instances of unfitness 
of design that I have noticed in needle- 
work. And first, I shall notice an attempt 
at repetition in Berlin wool, of the print of 
the young Prince of Wales as a sailor. The 
article it was intended to decorate was a 
large footstool in a setting of rosewood. The 
print represents the Prince as standing ; on 
the stool he is lying on his back and looking 
upwards. This, of course, is contrary to 
nature; but it is not the only defect in this 
iece of decorative work ; fur the resemblance 
ad as it is) of the prince, is subjected to 
the indignity of being trodden under foot. In 
the good old times the greatest honour held 
forth to a conqueror, was, that he should 
“set his foot upon the necks of princes,” and 
that “his enemies should be his footstool ;” 
now, although we may acquit the English 
ladies of such disloyal thoughts or inten- 
tions as converting the Prince into a foot- 
stool, still it is impossible to look on this 
piece of handywork without poe to 
mind these words, and it may be worthy of 
consideration whether there could not be 
found some mode of testifying her loyalty— 
for such, I am sure, in spite of appearances, 
was the intention of the worker—more con- 
sonant with the respect which should be 
shown to the son of our beloved Queen, and 
the future sovereign of this great nation. 


Another lentanee. 06 or desi 
occurs in a pattern for slippers, uently 
exhibited i shop windows. A fox's head 
covers the front of the slipper, and the 
form of the foot gives it somewhat of 
the rotundity of nature. Now let any un- 
prejudiced persons express their sense of 


the propriety of re nting an animal’s 
head in such a situation. Let them only 
imagine the effect produced on a stranger 
by meeting unexpectedly a gentleman 
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whose lower extremities were encased in 
these counterfeit foxes’ heads. 
in his lion’s skin would scarcely appear 
more formidable than these apparent foxes 
advancing towards an intruder. They 
might well deceive the uninitiated. A New 
Zealand, or Australian naturalist, visiting 
this country might be excused, if he con- 
sidered a sportsman thus decorated as a 
nondescript animal that never entered 
Noah’s Ark, half man, half beast, with three 
heads, two of which served him instead of 
feet to walk on. These are a few of the 
absurdities into which we are led by an 
inappropriate use of ornament. It is a rule 
in Zomutiee Art, and indeed in all Art, that 
what is false to nature, can never be true in 
Art. It is also a rule in ornamental design 
that direct imitation of nature is to be 
avoided; that although we must go to 
nature continually for our forms, yet we 


must so alter or, as it is termed, conven- | 


tionalise them, that our renderings of them 
may be rather suggestions of the real object 
than direct imitations. The fact that the 
design is only part of some other object, to 


the general effect of which it should be sub- | 


servient, is always to be kept inview. The 
above rule, therefore, excludes as the sub- 
jects of fancy works, all direct imitations of 
the human figure or of animals, and of 
natural flowers or fruit. Flowers, perhaps 
comprehend the greater proportion of the 
patterns of the shops, and their number is a 
proof of the favour in which designs of 
natural flowers are held by the lady-workers, 
while the circumstance which gives the 
design greater value in their eyes, namely, 
the resemblance to nature, is precisely the 
quality which renders them unfit for deco- 
rative work. Roses and lilies were never 
intended to be crushed by the shoulders on 
a cushion, or trampled under foot upon a 
stool or rug. 
understood, do not apply to artificial flowers, 
which may for certain purposes, be made 
close imitations of nature. It has been 
already observed that imitations of natural 
objects are admissible where the object 
itself might be introduced with propriety ; 
therefore, wherever real flowers may be 
placed, artificial flowers may also be intro- 
duced.* 

But, the reader may urge, to give up 
flowers as a decoration is to give up one of 
the most beautiful sources of ornament. It 
should be understood that while in surface 
decoration, direct imitation of real flowers 


is to be avoided, conventional ones are 


admissible. The objection is to the sem- 
blance of nature, to the violation of truth, 


in placing imitations in such situations as | 


the real objects could not occupy, or to 


applying them to uses for which they were 


totally unfit. The very endeavour at 
resemblance provokes a comparison of the 
work with nature, to the manifest disad- 
vantage of the imitation. We see at once 
its pretensions, and its short-comings, All 
ornamentation should be good, true, honest 
conventional ornameut, framed according to 
the rules of ornamental desi p 


gn; not pre- 
tending to , it 


a character which it does not 
possess ; hot aping nature, but reminding us 
of her ; giving pleasure at the same time to 
the spectator, by the beauty and continuity 
of the lines, the harmony and well-balanced 
arrangement of light and dark colours and 
especially by its perfect fitness to the object 
to which it is applied, giving in ever at 
evidence of inventive power—in fact of 
design. There must be no attempt to 
(isguise the form or material - no imitation 

of one substance with another ; wool must 
* See Art 


y —_ 2 -e i. 
d nal, New Seri 8, p. 40. 


Hercules | 


_ colours, and contrast of tone. 
| fabrics, and some kind of needle-work, 
| there is also variety and contrast of tex- | 


These remarks, it must be | 


| appear to run longitudinally, while in the 
| pattern they are horizontal. 
| silk the pattern is produced by changing the 
| disposition and arrangement of the threads. 


| is produced by varying the stitches, by 


| texture than the ground, and by introducing 
| open work on other parts. On muslin and 
| lace, the more solid parts constitute the 
lights, the material itself the middle tint, | 
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appear to be wool, silk to be silk ; a slipper 

should look like a slipper, not like an | 
assemblage of cubes or boxes, or a fox’s | 
head ; a glass vase should honestly show 

itself as glass, without borrowing the sem- 

blance of porcelain. Among the absurdities | 
perpetrated in this way is an inkstand, | 
whose only claim to admiration appears to 

consist in its false pretensions. Beauty it | 
has none. The general form is a cock’s | 
head in bronze, with brilliant glass eyes, 
the beak is made to open, when the gape 
discloses an ink-glass where the brain should 
be; on the top of the head is a comb of 
scarlet cloth, which does duty as a pen- 
wiper. A pair of gilt feet armed with 
spurs, placed with extended toes in front of 
the head, serves to support a pen. A more 
barbarous specimen of modern taste and 
misplaced ingenuity, combined with careful 
execution, it is difficult to conceive. The 
comb of a cock was no more fitted for a | 
pen-wiper, than its head for an inkstand, | 
or its feet for a penholder. Truly has it 

been observed by Mr. Pugin, “How many | 
objects of ordinary use are rendered mon- | 
strous and ridiculous, simply because the | 
artist, instead of seeking the most con- 





| venient form, and then decorating it, has 


embodied some extravagance to conceal the 
real purpose for which the article has been 
made.” 

Variety and contrast are among the 
essential elements of good design. There | 
must be variety in form, variety in colour, | 
variety in tone, that is, there must be dark | 
and light. There must also be contrast in | 


form, by the proper opposition of straight | 


lines and curves, and angles; contrast of | 
In textile | 


ture. In damasks the effect of light and | 
dark is produced by changing the direction 
of the threads, which in the warp may | 
In figured 
In embroidery in “self” colour on muslin, 


or on lace, in knitting, or crochet, the effect | 


making some parts thicker, or of closer 





and the open stitches the darks. | 


The principle of variety pervades our | 


| dress. It is seen in trimmings, which are 


always different in texture or colour from the 
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and additional beauty is given to the pattern 


by the over-lapping of the curves. The 
arabesque border is taken from an engraved 
steel coffret of German work in the Museum 


at Marlborough House, the date of the 
coffret is about 1550. * 


For the above design I am ind 
a the Curator of the | teeny Mastbcronch 
a no Ny no, by the permission of the Editor of the Art- 
on + oe selected _many other designs from 
oe - for the illustration of this article. 
oe am also indebted for explanatory notes 
uch add greatly to the interest of the designs selected 
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recognised in the concentric circles of the 
upper part of the design, and as many upon 


et 


dress itself, independently of any ornamental] 
character they may possess. It may be laid 
down then as a rule, that in all decorative 
works in one colour, variety must be 
obtained by the use of light and dark ; in 
textile fabrics this is procured by changing 
the direction of the P omens in weaving, or 
by varying the stitch in needle-work 
knitting, or crochet. This being the case it 
follows that in braid work where a desi 
composed of leaves and flowers is a 
outlined with a narrow braid, no change of 
texture or surface is produced, the effect 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory, 

If variety is essential in decorative Art, 
repetition and regularity are, in certain 
cases, no less so. Repetition is the cop- 
stituent element of borders and the small 
patterns, technically ealled “diapers,” which 
are used for filling in spaces. In both cases, 
the simple design is re-produced exactly, 
and repeated at regular intervals, and the 
beauty of the pattern depends upon the 
exactness and regularity with which these 
conditions are fulfilled, as well as upon the 
arrangement and contrast of the lines which 
form the original portion of it. By way of 
illustration the reader is requested to turn 
to the cover of the present number of the 
Five distinct patterns will be 


the base. A slight glance will be sufficient 
to show how few are the original elements of 
each pattern, and how much of their beauty 
depends upon repetition and regularity, 
Hence also, we learn the value of another 
principle of ornamental Art, namely sim- 
plicity. 

There is another kind of repetition, which 
is equally productive of beauty, although of 
another character. In the former the re- 
petition is complete in every respect: in 
the latter the repetition is combined with 
contrast, the forms being the same, while the 
position of the lines is reversed. If the 
reader will again refer to the cover of the 
Art-Journal it will be seen that the winged 
sphinxes though fac-similes of each other, 
are placed back to back ; we see the right side 
of one and the left side of the other: thus 
variety is obtained by contrasting the posi- 
tion. So in the human body, the two sides are 
contrasted ; even the two corners of the eyes 
are dissimilar, and contrasted by their situa- 
tion, as are the hands and the feet, where the 
two thumbs and the two large toes are placed 
inwards, This principle is further illus- 
trated by the border which forms the subject 
of the annexed wood-cut. The lines though 
similar in form on each side, are reve 
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No design can be considered complete, 
which does not possess harmony and pro- 
portion. It is not enough that it has fitness, 
variety, and contrast in form, colour, and 
tone, but these qualities must prevail in 
such proportions as to satisfy the eye. On 
the principle that too much sweet is cloying, 
that too many beauties create satiety, it 1 
necessary to leave a certain portion of every 
design without ornament, in order to pro- 





him, the value and utility of which I have great 


b 
please in acknowledging. 
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duce repose ; just as the brilliancy of ‘the | 
stars is enhanced by contrast with the dark | 
and cloudless sky around them. 

The annexed woodcut has light, dark, | 
and middle tint, but there is great want of | 
harmony, because the masses are not pro- 

erly broken and proportioned. The effect | 
is crude and unsatisfactory. 





All ornament may be included under two | 
classes, namely, the flat and the round. The 
fancy-works which divide the attention of 
the ladies, belong almost exclusively to the 
first class ; the observations which follow 
will, therefore, refer only to ornament as 
applied to flat or level surfaces. Let our 
readers enumerate a few of the articles 
which they are accustomed to decorate 
with fancy-work. Cushions, chair-backs and 
seats, footstools, screens, urn-rugs, stands 
for flower-vases, slippers, bags, gentlemen’s 
waistcoats and caps, anti-macassars ; all 
these, and many more that might be named, 
have flat surfaces, which, due consideration 
being had to the uses to which the articles 
are designed, it will at once be perceived 
that they would be injured in their effect 
by decorations in relief ; consequently, those 
elaborate and really beautifully-executed | 
imitations in relief of real flowers and | 
birds, which are now so fashionable, are 
totally inadmissible for these purposes. 


The annexed slipper pattern, in which 
the central flowers appear to be raised or 
embossed, is therefore defective in this 





respect. It has also a greater defect, inas- 
much as the design has not been adapted to 
the form, some of the flowers being divided, 
look as if they formed part of another 
design. 

Designs in relief imply light and shade, 
and these are entirely out of place on a flat 
surface, one beauty of which is to appear 
flat. The annexed woodcut is copied from a 
design for a slipper intended to be worked in 
German wool : judging from the repetition 
of the pattern in the shop-windows, the 
design is popular. It is called the “box 
pattern,” from its resemblance to boxes 
seen in ge It isa favourite desi 
for patchwork. The slipper, intended to 
executed in colours, has light, shade, and 


| cast shadowsalso. The defect of the design 


will be apparent, if one considers for a 
moment the absurdity of encasing the foot 
in a covering composed of little coloured 
cubes placed together diagonally, for such 
is the effect of the pattern. To carry out 
the design properly, the profile of the shoe 
should be a succession of zigzags, which 
would destroy the symmetry of the feet, 
even if they could be rendered on a flat 
surface. This not being the case, the design 
is sacrificed ; and many of the cubes being 
viewed obliquely, are distorted. 
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_and lastly, here was a direct imitation of a 


natural object, represented in relief upon a 
flat surface. With all these defects, the 
colouring was so brilliant and rich, that it is 
more than probable the design found many 
admirers. 

The exclusion of light and shade from 
ornamental designs intended for flat sur- 
faces, excludes representations of figures 
and animals, which would scarcely be in- 
telligible without them, even if they were 
admissible on other grounds. Perspective 
representations, by which objects on a flat 
surface are made to appear solid, are highly 
objectionable. During the Great Exhibition 
a cloth for a communion-table was exhi- 
bited, and afterwards engraved in the J/lus- 
trated London News.* In the centre of the 
front is a book drawn in perspective, on 
which is represented the cup, also in per- 
spective. The very awkward appearance of 
this book will at once satisfy the reader 
that such representations are entirely in- 
admissible in ornamental design. The book 
appears to be lying flat upon a surface 
which is known to be vertical. The rule is, 
that sage which has been treated pic- 
torially, as the book and cup in the above 
instance, is not a fit subject for ornamental 
design. This rule, it will be seen, excludes 
copies of pictures, and all perspective repre- 


,. sentations of objects. 
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Again, in a direct imitation of nature, 
such as a group of flowers on a cushion, 
light and shade is necessarily introduced, 
and the effect which results is, that the 
flowers appear raised on a surface which is 
known to be flat, and which, considering its 
use, ought to appear so. A design for a 
stool or urn-rug, recently exhibited in a 
shop-window, may be cited as an illustration 
of the violation of the above rule. It wasa 
sort of Gothic architectural pattern in relief 
in imitation of gold ; here also there was 
an error in disguising the material : in this 
were worked at intervals imitation gems, 
with lights, shades, and reflections, and also 
cast shadows. The centre was occupied by 
an imitation in colours of the flowers and 
leaves of the arum. One would think that 
the designer of the pattern was trying how 
many of the rules of ornamental design he 
could violate in one 1 
representation of architectaral details where 
they could never have been so placed ; here 
were objects in relief which ought to have 
appeared flat; here were objects repre- 
sented with light and shade which could not 
exist, and which were liable to be so placed, 
that the laws of light and shade were con- 
stantly violated by the lights appearing 
where the shades should be, and vice versd ; 


ttern. Here was a | 
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THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION 


OF ART AND MANUFACTURES CONNECTED 
WITH ARCHITECTURE AT GLASGOW. 


Upon the site of an old and dingy private resi- 
dence in one of the quiet west-end thoroughfares 
of the bustling city of G w, there has lately 
sprung up a neat building of modest appearance 
devoted to the exhibition of works of Art, and 
Art as applied to architecture and manu/actures. 
The outward aspect of the building is plain to a 
degree, yet carried out in such perfect harmony 
and taste, even to the row of tripod metal 
lamps with which the projecting balcony is 
adorned—that the eye of the passenger is at 
once by the chaste simplicity which 
characterises the whole design. 

Before proceeding to a description of the 
interior arrangements of this interesting exposi- 
tion, it may be worth while in a very few words 
to glance at its origin, and the purposes it is 
intended to serve. 

The “Scottish Exhibition” owes its existence 
to the exertions of twelve local architects, who, 
for the last year or more, have laboured gra- 
tuitously and most zealously in its behalf. Not 
altogether satisfied with the progress of architec- 
tural design as exhibited in the buildings, public 
and private, continually growing up around 
them, these gentlemen conceived the idea of 
advancing the interests of their noble profession, 
and of elevating the taste of their more wealthy 
but less learned townsmen, - ee to 
be composed wholly of origi esigns, t er 
with models and iouiee of the most celebrated 
architectural objects in the world. As the 
scheme grew, however, and the enthusiasm of 
the projectors increased, it was determined—and 
wisely we think—to popularise the exhibition 
by an infusion of other elements than those 
strictly architectural or connected with building, 
the interest of which must have been necessarily 
confined to a comparatively small number of 

ns. With this view the name was changed 
Sons the “ Scottish Architectural Exhibition ” to 
that which it now bears ; the members of council 
bestirred themselves, not only at home, but on 
the Continent, in getting together specimens of 
Art and Art-manufacture worthy of the objects 
they had in view; and the success which has 
attended their labours is apparent in the 
crowded yet tastefully-arranged aspect of the 
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we briefly stated in our last publi- 
om te has a more laudable or disinterested 
attempt been made to forward the cause of Art. 
It is of course impossible we can give anything 
like a detailed description of this exhibition, 
which would occupy more space than we have 
at our disposal. Still, as it is our duty to coun- 
tenance avd encourage every scheme calculated 
to promote the interest of Art-education, and as 
the importance of this exhibition in such a city 
as Glasgow can hardly be over-estimated, we 
propose devoting a little time to a consideration 
of its principal features, = ‘ 
The interior of the building is divided into 
two large halls, and a variety of smaller apart- 
ments, each devoted to a particular purpose. 
On entering the largest hall, the visitor’s atten- 
tion is attracted by a couple of spirited casts, 
by Mr. Thomas, of London, one representing a 
lioness and cubs, the other a lion in combat 
with a serpent. Mr. Thomas contributes a 
variety of other works, including “ Happy Days,” 
and “ Pleading for the Innocent,” two charming 
groups of children. Close by these, as we 


ascend the room, is a colossal stone statue of | 


“Wallace,” by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, of Edin- 
burgh, a commission from the town of Dumbar- 
ton. Though an impressive work, we confess it 
hardly realises to cur mind the attributes, 
mental and physical, of the great Scottish hero, 
Much more to our liking is the group by the 


same artist entitled “ The Martyrs,” representing | 


a couple of youthful figures chained to a stake. 
Glancing hurriedly at a superb case of racing 
trophies in gold and silver, won at different 
times by the stud of Mr. Merry, a gentleman 
well known on the turf, we come to a bronze 
vase of exquisite workmanship, by Baron Tric- 
queti, of Paris, “ Bacchus introducing the Grape 
into France.” This vase, which is valued very 
highly, was executed by Tricqueti for the late 
King of the French. The same artist has also 
sent a marble group in relief, “ The Virgin and 
Child with Infant John,” and a composition 
piece, “ The Finding of Moses.” Near at hand 
is @ case containing a curious specimen of 
Limoges enamel, of the fifteenth century, repre- 
senting the Entombment, contributed by the 
Duke of Hamilton. His grace has also sent a 
couple of Raphael ware vases, the production of 
the century following. In another compartment 
of this case we have the contributions of Mr. 
Campbell, of Blythswood, a magnificent cup of 
Russian workmanship, in gold and enamel, sur- 


mounted by the imperial eagle and crown, won | 


by his yacht “ Claymore,” at Cronstadt; as also 
two specimens of Sevres china, of exquisite 
finish. Beforo the v.sitor leaves this spot, he 


will be sure to see and admire a small silver | 


vase of Etruscan form, presented by the artists 
of Edinburgh to Mr. Henry Glassford Bell. 
Turning our gaze to the opposite side of the 
hall, we find a series of terraced platforms, upon 


which are placed multitudinous specimens of | 


Art-manufactures,—statuettes, busts, and medals 


after Westmacott, Macdowell, Marochetti, and | 


others, in bronze by Messrs. Elkington, of Bir- 
tingham, and in parian by Messrs. Copeland, of 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; Dresden china, Berlin porce- 
lain, old Wedgwood ware, terra-cotta and glass 


ornaments of all kinds, sixteen day-clocks of | 


beautiful workmanship, by Labroue, of Paris, 
and others ; glass mosaics by Stevens, of Lon- 
don, everything, in short, calculated to adorn 
the drawing-room. Besides these there are 
placed at intervals round the hall, elaborately 
carved mantelpieces in different kinds of marble, 
mirrors of great size, British tapestry and car- 
petings by Templeton and by Whytock, toge- 
ther with specimens of iunitation marbles, 
tnarqueterie, graining, panelling, &c., by D. Rk 
Hay, and Bonar, and Carfrae, of Edinburgh, and 
by M‘Calman, and Bogle & Co., of Glasgow. 
] assing into the corridor which ekirts this hall 
we find on our left a series of five apartments, 
each fitted up to illustrate the fashion of a par. 
ae age and country. Thus we have the 
ight and elegant Italian, the classical Greek 
the sombre Medieval, and the old Scottish 
baronial. This is an admirable idea and if pro- 
perly carried out, can hardly fail to lead to Ant 


umprovement in the ir i 
aterior decoratior 
private rece; her ane 


‘three passages by dwarf partitions. Upon the 


| selection of no loss than sixty drawings, illus- 


| Dr. Patrick, of Leipsic),—and a collection of 


| The hammer and the forge have made her repu- 


ton rooms. Before quitting this | 
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ssage, our attention was directed to an elabo- 
ae stained glass window, by Mr. James Bullan- 
tine, of Edinburgh, dedicated to “ ye memory of 
ye makars of Scotland,” and containing portraits 
of not a few of these worthies. It is well known 
that Mr. Ballantine, in addition to his intense 
amor patria, is himself a writer of some reputa- 
tion, and this window is, we believe, ultimately 
intended to decorate his own residence. Close 
by this are carefully executed models of the 
palace of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and York Minster, 
kindly sent for exhibition by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. ; 

Ascending to the upper rooms, we find in 
one numerous specimens of carved oak in font 
covers, prayer desks, lecterne, fald-stools, chairs, 
&c., by Mr. George Shaw, architect ; casts of 
Assyrian remains, including the winged bull; 
ecclesiastical decorations, by Mr. Christie, R.S.A., 
and some very ancient and curious carvings, 
brought from Stirling Abbey. Passing onwards, 
we enter the second or upper hall, divided into 


screens of these partitions are hung a variety of 
architectural drawings, by well-known members 
of the profession, including Digby Wyatt, Gruner, 
Thomas, and others, as well as by local archi- 
tects of standing. David Roberts has sent a 


trative of his labours in the principal cities of 
Europe. Some of these drawings are more, 
others less finished, but all exhibit the hand of 
a master, and the freedom of touch which is 
only acquired by long years of application. 
But, perhaps, the greatest curiosity in this 
section of the exhibition is a series of pencil 
drawings by the Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, 
taken whilst exploring that country in 1765—6. 





THE ROYAL PICTUREs, 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 
W. Dyce, R.A., Painter. T. 


~ Vernon, 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 7} in. by 1 ft. 11 in, 


ComMEncrne the introduction to her irably. 
written volume, “ Legends of the Madonna”. 
contribution of rare value to Art-literature— 
Mrs. Jameson remarks: “Through all the most 
beautiful and precious productions of human 
genius and human skill which the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance have bequeathed to ug, we 
trace, more or less developed, more or less 
rent, present in shape before us, or suggested 
through inevitable associations, one 
idea : it is that of an impersonation, in the fem: 
nine character, of beneficence, purity, and power, 
standing between an offended Deity, and poor, 
sinning, suffering humanity, and clothed in the 
visible form of Mary, the Mother of our Lord,” 
From almost the very earliest epoch, when 
Christianity had extended itself into a system 
that nations acknowledged and obeyed, and of 
which the worship of the Virgin soon formed a 
prominent part, we read of the Arts being em- 
ployed to symbolise her as an “expression of 
the orthodox faith.” Out of the rigid and w- 
lovely impersonations bequeathed by the Byzan- 
tine painters arose the more poetical conceptions 
of Cimabue and Giotto, the lofty inspirations of 
Raffuelle and Guido, and all who have followed 
in their steps, at a greater or less distance, down 
to our own time. 

It is not difficult to assign reasons why the 
English school of painting has produced so few 
exponents of Christian Art: public taste hasnot 














They are altogether architectural,—the remains 
of monuments, and temples, and palaces in | 
Northern Africa, in Cyrenaica, the Roman 
province of Carthage, in Mauritania, and Nu- 
midia, erected during the reigns of Syphax, the 
younger Juba, Septimus Severus, and the | 
emperors who succeeded him. Considering the 
disadvantages under which these drawings must. 
have been executed, they are extremely well | 
done, and have been lovingly preserved by the 
descendants of the adventurous traveller. 
“Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” and the | 
“ Villa of Meczenas,” by the late Andrew Wilson, 
will be certain to secure many admirers: 80 also | 
will the water-colour drawings of the late Hugh | 
Williams,—“ Grecian Williams,” as he was | 
called; one in particular, a view of Cape Colonna, 
with the temple of Minerva, Sunium rising 
grandly in the distance. When we have men- | 
tioned an interesting series of drawings chrono- 
logically arranged, and illustrating the architec- 
ture of the middle ages (the contribution of 


well-executed photographs, minutely reproduc- 
ing the principal buildings of Europe, we 
have noticed the chief features of this Scottish 
Exhibition. 

And now, we repeat, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the advantage to a city like Glasgow of 
a museum of Art and industry, such as that we 
have been considering—a museum from which 
everyone may profit, whether producer or con- 
sumer. Glasgow has made rapid strides within 
the last few years in the purely mechanical arts. 


tation in the remotest corners of the earth ; nor 
has she been altogether stationary, we are glad 
to think, as regards the higher walks of Art. 
We hope to see the spirit that has been awakened 
grow daily. It is not incompatible with her | 
commercial enterprise that she should counte- 
nance the chisel of the sculptor or the artist's | 
pencil, without which she may be wealthy, but | 
can never be great. In any case, her sons owe 
a debt of gratitude to the gentlemen who have 
80 disinterestedly stirred themselves in this 
matter,—who have brought so many things of 
beauty together. It remains for them to say 
whether these shall remain “a joy for ever,” or 
whether a few months will see them scattered 
abroad, probably never to be again gathered 
under the same roof. We cannot for one moment | 
Suppose that the good citizens of Glasgow will 


be indifferent to th ici 
e@ cause so aus 
commenced, ey 








yet reached a standard sufficiently high for their 
due appreciation ; and until there is a demand 


| for works of this character, artists can scarcely 
| be expected to spend their time and talents ia 


the execution of them. We are not now speak- 
ing of pictures drawn from sacred history, or 
biblical narrative, but of those which are purely 
imaginary, though having a presumed association 
with fact : the former present to the mind some 
thing substantive and real, which it cau enter 
into and feel as it would an illustrated incident 
of ordinary life; the latter we regard as some- 
thing typical, a shadowing forth of that beauty, 
dignity, and excellence, which belong rather to 
heaven than to earth: of this kind are the pic- 
tures which present to us “the grand and mys 
terious ideal of glorified womanhood,” — the 
Vircin MorHeEr. : 

Mr. Dyce has, on more than one occasion, 
boldly and successfully laboured to rescue our 
school from the charge of incapacity for works 
of this kind—of which the picture before us is a 
fine example. The style of this’ painter, whose 
reputation is based rather upon the excellence 
than the number of his productions, may not 
unworthily be classed with that of some of those 
old masters of the Italian school whose names 
are familiar to all lovers of Ancient Art. His 
compositions, generally, are simple. even to 
severity, his drawing is accurate and 
and his colouring solid and brilliant, yet alto 
gether free from meretricious excess: his pic 
tures address themselves more to the ed 
and enlightened than to the multitude who 
usually throng our exhibition rooms. 

The treatment of his “ Virgin Mother * 1s very 
graceful and expressive: she is walking im a 
open landscape, reading, and her thoughts are 
evidently, fixed upon the prophetic passage from 
Isaiah, inscribed on the open leaf: “ And there 
shall come a rod out of the stem of Jesse, ee 
Branch shall grow out of his roots.” The Chil 
appears to be divining her meditations, and 
directing them by pointing to her as the Stem 
of Jesse.” The faces of the two figures are 
sweetly rendered, and full of devotional feeling. 
The colouring of the picture is rich and harme 
nious : the dress of the Virgin is of deep cru» 
son, the loose robe of dark green, edged ‘ad 
golden lines, the hood a pure white, the sky 
distant hills are of a deep blue, and the whole 
of the middle distance is painted in a low, warm 
tone of olive green. The picture was pure $45. 
from the Royal Academy exhibition of 1 
It is in the Royal collection at Osborne. 


——— 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. III.—FRANCIS DANBY, A.R.A. 


LetTer, the writer of this notice had the 
pleasure of receiving from an artist some time 
since, contains the following truthful passage : 
—*“The history of a painter's thoughts is in 
his pictures; if they are worth preserving, 
they are his best monument and epitaph ; if 
not, their decay and nonentity will soon drop 
a veil over his fruitless efforts which no merit 
of the man can retard.” It may possibly be 
alleged by some that such a history—that 
is, of a “painter's thoughts”—is all the 
public care to know; it may be thus, 
a ' but in order to appreciate to their 
(<< © fullest extent the labours of an artist, men ought to 
~eo/ be made acquainted with the history of his life, his 
almost invariable struggles with neglect, disappointment, 
4 and delay, and very frequently with the most abject poverty, 
{| for a bare existence. “When I was a student at the Royal 

(; i Academy,” an artist, now in good repute and comfortable 
at circumstances, remarked to us a little while ago, “I used to 
live on a penny loaf a day ;” and still he resolutely pursued 
his art, even under such discouragements ; whereas, had he chosen to lay 
down his pencil and engage himself as an errand boy to some decent 
tradesman, he could at least have earned for himself what would have 
supplied him with the common necessaries of life, Nor is this by any 
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means a solitary instance, in the history of artists and literary men, of 
the triumph of the mind over physical requirements: and they are facts 
of which human nature may well be proud. Now, while we admit that 
where a man has to depend “entirely upon his own unaided efforts,— 


77 





whatever his calling or profession may be,—not merely to fin @ position 
in society, but to obtain subsistence, there must always difficulties 
to encounter; we affirm, without fear of contradiction, that none have 
to fight so arduous a battle against adverse circumstances as the majori 

of the two classes just referred to, while the contest is the more pain 

just because the mind is more delicately as it were, and 
therefore the more sensitive to every rude shock or nipping frost. The 


poet and the painter live in a region of fanciful ion, and it is 
wonderful to reflect how the pen or the pencil can give utterance to 
thoughts which hold thousands in admiration, when the world that is 


around them is dark, desolate, and miserable. There is another paragraph 
in the letter to which reference has been made, that seems to bear 
upon such circumstances in the life of a man of genius. The writer 
says :—“I never yet read the biography of a poet, painter, or musician 
that did not lower the ‘artist’ to the general standard of humanity, 
or below it. Ideality, which is the chief charm of their works, is destroyed 
when the enchanted atmosphere of poetry is entirely withdrawn, and the 
conjuror, in his splendid robes of velvet clasped with gold, is traced to 
his squalid garret.” According to our reading of this passage, it infers 
that the man ought to be separated from the painter or musician; that 
we must value the works rather than their producer ; but the works 
represent the artist, they are even of himself, they bear the impress 
of his mind, and he becomes dignified, even though we trace him to his 
“squalid garret,” by what he sends forth from it, glittering with the 
effulgence of heaven-born genius. It is impossible to feel admiration 
for a great work and at the same time to be insensible to its creator, 
though he must still be regarded as human ; and his nature, as expressed 
in his works, elevates him far above the ordinary level of mankind as 
much as if he were clad in the robes that angels wear. 

It is a feature in our social condition—of which as a nation we ought 
justly to feel ashamed—that men who have little else to boast of than 
the lofty intellectual minds with which Providence has blessed them, 
should be held so ane by those whose birth or wealth are their sole 
titles to distinction. In a og | few cases only does genius, in England, 
find itself the associate of the highborn and the rich: the poet and the 
painter, the scholar and the philosopher, are often treated as if God has 


| created them for no other purpose than to minister to the wants and 
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pleasures of others. There is a cordon drawn closely round the society | 
of those who in England are called “great,” which excludes from it all | 
whose feathers are not fringed with gold, or who cannot produce the 
credentials of a genealogical roll. This exclusion, which, by the way, there 
is no desire on the part of those who are subjects of it to break down, is 
most unjust, and betrays a littleness of mind which is discreditable toa 
people boasting a high degree of civilisation, and gifted with perceptions 
and moral qualities of the first order; but who have not yet learned to 
estimate the standard of true greatness. Whena powerful and enlightened 


THE PASSAGE OF THE ISRAELITES TUROUGH TUE RED SEA, 





continental monarch, who reigned some centuries ago saw his courtiers 


[J & G. Nicholls. 


ile at an act ot condescension he had just performed towards a 
gent ents’, he rebuked them in some such terms as these :—“ I could 
easily make a hundred nobles such as you, but not one _— like him 
who stands among us.” We could pursue this train of subject further, 
but will forbear; it has no direct reference to the artist whose name 
appears at the head of this paper. At the same time it must be observed 
that we have often heard the voice, not of complaint, but of remonstrance, 
from the lips of men of genius against a state of society which excludes 
them from the participation of social intercourse with its highest, and 
into which participation the nobility of intellect should be a sufficient 
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introduction, as it is in every civilised country of Europe, except oui" own, 
gay. 
ry jutle towards rearing and establishing her men of 
them : the arts of peace and the 
ks a host of distinguished names. 
To the list of notable painters who have conferred honour on the sister- 
isle we may add Francis Danby, born in the county Wexford, N ovember 
16th, 1793. His father was & gentleman of moderate fortune, who had 
married a second wife, and at the time of the future artist’s birth, the 
elder Danby lived upon his own land about six miles from the town of 
Wexford. The country becoming disturbed by the rebellion of 1798, 
Mr. Danby removed with his family to Dublin under considerable 
disadvantages, although he was attached to the royal cause ; and it was 
in the Dublin Society of Arts that the young boy first acquired the 
rudiments of drawing ; his father having discovered in him, as a child, 
such a disposition for Art as induced him to encourage it. But the 
former died soon after their removal to Dublin, and his widow, who had 
atly discountenanced the artistic efforts of her son, consented, when 
he had reached his nineteenth year and had no very flattering prospects 
of advancement in any other profession, to allow of his following that of 
an artist. He instantly set to work in earnest, and in the same year 1812, 
he painted his first picture for the Dublin Exhibition, “ Landscape— 
Evening:” he seems to have determined his style at once, and this 
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ei , 
—— haar ny to ~< nor story to tell, though he had difficulties to 
: his career has been one of quiet labour in his studio, resulting 


in a well-earned reputation as a painter whi i 
eed ees ce pine which has placed him above the 


end of his life. One of his earli i 

a ., : 
= the late Mr. Gibbon, of the Regent’ : + i 
flinching friend for more than thirt 


d constant patrons, 
“< meyers | continued his un- 
oa ; y-five years: Mr. Danb 

: hid 2 in the highest terms of affection at cutlets be 
ob tha bereathes rt woe pe Ae —_ is still living, is in possession 
eS Se Sea {nglish pictures | 

luring his lifetime, with much paneer and y bed mua — 


“ Th 4 : , 
Ps moder pn ha ® painter's thoughts is in his pictures :” to these there- 
wr the dew a - and endeavour to trace out, through them, some 
me sy a! rancis Danby : and how full of beautiful imaginin z8 
aoamen — ing are these exhibitions of his genius! The te 
re me mw mf oag  Semeege - Ireland, seem to aly ap 
~ , the flowers of which i 

r the two former classes to cultivate, but Shishi the beedod etme 


latter however ] i 
> uxuriant] B i yi 
beyond the pleasure they oy ney flourish, yield not an adequate return 


artista, ssieee? tone Barry, Maclise, and Danby, besides other 
pesalincity of eich on Slag might be named, are examples of this 


’ : 
though axes of his Senn ~ anby is essentially a landscape painter, | 


positions scarcely come under this category. 


In discoursi 
sing of the works of such a painter as Danby it is almost im- 




















“ evening” scene is the forerunner of all those glowi : 
pencil with which for the last forty years he bes delighted the, Anan i 
public. In thus resolutely fixing his future course, from which 
has rarely departed, he acted on the principles laid down by M Guin” 
that able and elegant writer says: “In whatever work he is en 5 
the artist is subject to laws which are founded in his nature as 
and in the nature of the substance with which he deals. To pel — 
laws will be the endeavour of every true philosopher of the Tine Ante 
The student must commence his task by humbly following the steps of 
genius, and patiently examining the methods of action; he will th 
endeavour to discover the direction in which she is tending, and when he 
is satisfied that he knows what genius is, the height she may attain 
and the methods by which she must reach that height, he will oun 
take his place at her side, and illuminate her path with that torch, which 
but for her, he would never have been able to kindle.” * : ’ 
Mr. Danby’s first exhibited picture met with a success that rarel 
attends a primary effort, it was at once purchased by Archdeacon Hill, pA 





Dublin, and with the proceeds of the sale, the young artist came at once to 





d even the man of genius to the | 


London to see what Art was doing in the tmetropolis. He visi 

exhibition of the Royal Academy, “ with the wonton of wal ee 
have heard him remark, “I was so struck, that they increased my ambition 
and from my twentieth year I have been an English artist.” The history 
‘of Mr. Danby must henceforth be looked for in his works; there ig 
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possible to express one’s thoughts unless by indulging in language that 
corresponds, in some degree, with the vivid colouri he places on his 
canvases. We make no pretensions to the art of “ ing,” 
hope to be held excusable if in discussing the merits and genius of 
artist we should be found “ giving the reins to fancy.” 
a Our earliest recollection of his works is associated with his picture of 
Sunset at Sea,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1824: if our m 
serves us right this is the painting which was engraved a few years 
in Finden’s “ Royal Gallery of —_ Art:” the composition shows & 
wide waste of waters that had gradually sunk down to comparative sti 
ness ; their surface is coloured with a thousand variegated hues reflec 
from the glowing sky, across which clouds of purple and vermilion seem 
to have been flung with a bold and lavish hand. In the foreground 
the picture isa sort of raft wherein a few half-naked figures from & 
wreck are clinging with tenacity, but without any apparent hope of 
rescue. It is a work which would have brought any painter into 
notice for the simple grandeur of its conception and the richness of its 
colouring. It was purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence. ; 
In passing round the rooms of the Royal Academy in the followmg 
year, we distinctly remember being attracted by a gleam of light which 
seemed to have descended from the old glass roof, of the apartment 12 
eee 
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a oa ARTS: THEIR NATURE AND Rexations. By M. Gu1zoT. T. Bosworta, 


















































Somerset House (where the exhibition was then open) on a certain picture ; 
and we also remember, before examining the painting, looking up to 
ascertain where the fracture in the glass was: but the 


«* Eyes were made the fool of our other senses ;” 


the light was the work of an artist, the “pillar of fire” in Danby’s 
picture of “Tue PassaGk OF THE ISRAELITES THROUGH THE RED Sea.” 
This grand composition took the public and the Art-critics by surprise ; 
the latter were on the watch for some extraordinary manifestation of the 
pictorial fancy of a painter who had already shown himself possessed 
of an abundantly fertile and vivid imagination, but they scarcely expected 
such an exhibition of its powers as was here displayed. The subject 
is one requiring not only these qualities, but its difficulties are of a 
nature demanding the skill of a master-hand to carry out in the executive 
parts. It is one thing to have a grand and comprehensive idea in the 
mind; it is another to be able to develope it with success: but the 
artist of this work was equal to his task. In a monthly periodical 
devoted to the Fine Arts, which, unfortunately, had but a brief existence 
some twenty years since, were the following judicious remarks upon this 
production :—“‘The Passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea’ 
is a noble picture, it is one on which an artist of no mean talents might 
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in the horizon, and the miraculous ‘pillar of light’ falling on the 
countless multitudes in the middle distance, are treated with a power 
and felicity unsurpassed by Rembrandt himself. Although some years 
have elapsed since we saw the picture, it still retains its supremacy as one 
of the most glorious emanations of our native school.” 

His next contribution to the Royal Academy, of which he had now been 
elected Associate, was a work of a totally distinct character, “Christ 
Walking on the Sea,” a picture which by its dignified simplicity and 
religious feeling increased the reputation of the artist, as showing that he 
had the ability to cope with what is generally considered the most 
elevated Art-subjects. He has since this painted two or three other 
pictures of somewhat similar character. 

In the fullowing year, 1827, we find him again revelling in the region of 
fancy, in a small picture of “The Embarkation of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus when she met Mare Antony:” this gem of Art, glittering with 
Eastern sunshine, and gorgeous with the united display of Egyptian and 
Roman magnificence, was engraved for one of the “ Annuals” of the day : 
the “ Literary Souvenir,” if we do not mistake. ‘ 

Mr. Danby sent two pictures to the Academy in 1828, but the quiet 
loveliness of the one illustrating the exquisitely beautiful passage in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” that commences 

** How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,” 





THE OPENING OF TUE SIXTH SEAT. 
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well found his reputation. It is sketched with a bold and vigorous hand, 

it is conceived with a fine artistical spirit and feeling ; for the subject, the 
time, the place, the energy, the action, the 
with one consent the host of Israel, led as by the visible eye of the 
Almighty, are all portrayed as ably as the pencil can portray them. 
The shadowy darkness of the dispersing night over the far waste of the 
waters, the distant liue of morning light, broken only by the gigantic 
figures of the pyramids ;—what a fine idle does not this last effect give of 
extent and distance, and how to the eye of him who views it with the 
aid of genius, does it magnify the height and breadth of those mighty 
sepulchral mausolea of Egypt's kingly dead. The grouping in the 
foreground is admirably disposed, the figures are not crowded too much ; 
the order of the arrangement is in excellent keeping with the subject, and 
their long lines, —_— by the ‘pillar of fire,’ stretch far as the eye can 
reach over the divided waters.”* The picture was purchased the 
late Marquis of Stafford, and is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Sutherland, at Stafford House: to the foregoing criticisms of au 
anonymous writer, we will now add the few brief observations on the work 
in our notice of his Grace's collection in the Art-Journal for 1846 :— 
“This picture may justly rank as one of the most poetic conceptions ever 
| transmitted to canvas. The red, angry, lurid glare of lightning playing 


high moral feeling, actuating 
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was almost overlooked in the sublimity of the other, “Tae Orenine or 
THE Srxtru Seat,” as described in the Revelation of St. John. The artist 
had the modesty and good sense to entitle this work. “An attempt to 
illustrate the Opening ;” for the mind of the greatest painter or poet 
that ever lived would be inadequate to grapple, with any presumed approx- 
imation to truth, with the terrible event described by the Evangelist : it 
would baffle the conceptions of a Michael Angelo or a Milton : and yet the 
picture was a triumph for the artist, when we consider what an almost 
unapproachable subject he undertook. “The deep green shadowy light 
thrown on the rocks,” writes the critic already referred to, “ the red sun 
shining through a blotted mist of darkness, the stars falling from heaven, 
the rent rocks, tho overthrow and trembling of cities, b eath to 
the free, and freedom to the slave, who is represented bursting his chains 
and crying aloud to Heaven, are so many evidences of a mind 
pregnant with the powers of invention and inspiration.” The art of 
the painter is manifested in his management of the col the light 
and shade, and the extraordinary effect of chiar’-cscuro seen in the picture : 
it was bought by the late Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey ; we know not 
who is now the owner of it. Both this work aud the “ Passage of the Red 
Sea” were engraved on a large scale by G. H. Phillips: they are monu- 





* Arnold's ‘‘ Magazine of the Fine Arts,” February, 1834. 
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ments of genius of the highest order—of an imaginative genius matured 
by profound thought, deep study, and solemn reflection, penetrating at one 

of hidden mysteries, and at another into 
the abyss of a miraculous disruption of the laws of nature, when “a 
multitude went through the paths of the sea dry shod,” and “the wheels 
of the chariots of Pharaoh drove heavily.” 

It would be a curious subject of enquiry concerning the philosophy of 
the mind, how it is that painters and poets, in general, produce but one 
great work ; or rather, it may perhaps be said, one work which surpasses 
all the rest. Is it that the constructive powers of the intelligence have 
already been stretched to their utmost extent! or because the man 
having “touched the highest point ” of his ambition, is contented to leave 
the rest to chance? We should be inclined to adopt the former solution 
of the problem ; but whatever it be, examples without number might be 
adduced proving that beyond a certain point the most creative intellect 
cannot pass, nor indeed at all times can it sustain its lofty position. 
Stimulated no doubt, by the success of the picture we have last spoken 
of, Mr. Danby brought forth in the following year two others of similar 
character, both suggested by descriptive passages in the book of 
Revelations; if these had preceded his former work, they would un- 

uestionably have been received with marked favour, for each was 
distinguished by a grandeur of conception which no other living painter 
could put forth ; but they were in some respects unequal to his composition 
of the ing year, and the public and critics, who will scarcely | 
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allow any concession to a temporary relaxation of overwrought powers, 
them with comparative indifference. 

Whether it was this circumstance, or only a desire for change of 
residence, we know not, but Mr. Danby very soon after the exhibition of 
these two pictures retired to Paris, and during the period that intervened 
between this and the year 1841, he sent only two pictures to England, a 
lovely sunny landscape with figures, entitled “The Golden Age,” 
exhibited in 1831, and, in 1837, a young girl habited in a magnificent 
costume, and adorned with jewels, illustrating an incident in the history 
of Ireland, and entitled “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” from 
the song of the poet Moore. His dreams of wizard fancies seem to have 
returned to him afresh in 1841, when he sent over from the continent 
three pictures ; one “A Morning at Rhodes :—the Sculptor’s triumph 
when his statue of Venus is about to be placed in her Temple,” a work 
of high quality, in which the huge statue, seen in the misty golden 
distance, contrasts admirably with the gay procession in the foreground, 
as the crowd bears the artist and his work to its place of destination: 
the composition is a fine example of poetical painting. Another was a 
rich and lovely imaginative scene, that forms one of our present illus 
trations; it is called “Tue Encuantrep IsLanp—Sunset:” the island 
sleeps, as it were, on the golden waters, which, in combination with the 
sky, form, in colour, a beautiful framework to the masses of light green 
trees that occupy the foreground : the aérial perspective of this composi- 
tion is most skilfully preserved : it is engraved on this page. 
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_On the second page of this notice is an engraving from a small copy of | 
his picture of “ Tue Contest or rae Lyre aNnD THE Pipe IN THE VALLEY OF 
Temps,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1842: our opinion of this 
work was thus expressed at the time of its hanging there:—“The work 
consists of two magnificent compositions—the Contest—and the ‘ frigida 
Tempe’ of Mr. Danby's most Thessalian brain ; the latter a landscape to 
awaken in the heart of every churl a passionate love of the beauties of 
the world he lives in, It is evening, and the sun is looking for the last 
time, on that day, on the brow of Ossa, while the river Peneus flows below 
with a light borrowed from the skies; but the picture should be seen, it 
cannot well be described.” Other pictures of this year were “ A Soirée 
at St. Cloud in the reign of Louis XIV.,” a subject treated with exquisite 
onar and “The Holy Family reposing during their Flight into pt,” 
a wild, dark, and impressive composition that Gaspar Poussin might have 
painted. Of similar character to this last was his only contribution of 
the following year, “The Last Moment of Sunset,” a passage of landscape 
scenery worked out with the finest poetical feeling. 

p The year 1844 roduced two pictures totally opposite in character, 
The Painter’ 8 Holiday,”—a landscape, in the foreground of which is seen 
the “ painter,” who, compelled by the closing in of day to lay aside his 
l, is contemplating a glorious sunset: it is a magnificent picture. 
other, “The Tomb of Christ immediately after the Resurrection,” 
has a truly Rembrandtish effect ; the whole scene is in shadow, except 
the tomb, which is lighted up by the glittering raimeut of the angel. 
The “ Wood Nymph’s Hymn to the Rising Sun,” exhibited in 1845, is 





THE ENCHANTED ISLAND: SUNSET. 
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the last picture which our space will allow us to particularise ; nor is it 
necessary that we should extend our remarks, as the works themselves 
must be in the recollection of those of our readers who watch the 
annual contributions of the English school of Art. The “ Wood 
Nymph” herself is a comparatively small figure in a large landscape, 
in which the sun is breaking through a dense mass of forest trees, and 
casting his “robe of burnished gold” on the foreground. The picture 
is a beautiful representation of the poetry of nature, and is painted 
with masterly skill. 

Our allusions to the “style and character” of Mr. Danby's works are 
made with reference to those he has exhibited in that Institution which 
ranks him among its Associates, and to sustain which, in its display of 
Art, he has zealously and most ably laboured ; we doubt much if any 
landscape painter has done more to maintain the high position of this 
branch of our national school. But we must not forget his numerous 
contributions to the British Institution for many years past, which are 
in no degree inferior to those he has sent elsewhere: some of his most 
attractive pictures have been seen on the walls of the gallery in Pall-Mall. 
Though now not young in years, he is, we rejoice to say, still young in the 
spirit and energy of his art, and if “time has now thinned his flowing 
hair,” it has not dimmed his eyes to the perception of the beautiful, nor 
= his hand to incapacitate him for the representation of nature in 

er most glorious aspects, which his residence, now and for some time 
past, in one of the most picturesque towns of Devonshire, and by the 
sea-side, affords him the most favourable opportunities of doing. 
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ON COLOURING STATUES. 


oe 


Tur subject of the introduction of colour into 


sculptured figures has recently become one of 
considerable discussion ; critics, antiquaries, and 
sculptors themselves, entertaining divided opi- 
nions both as to its general use by the artists of 
antiquity, and its conformability with the prin- 
ciples upon which pure sculpture should be ex- 
ercised. At the last general meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in Cambridge, Mr. R. Westmacott, 
RA., read a paper before the members and 
visitors, of which the following brief abstract 
may serve to illustrate his views: his object 
being, as he says, not to achieve a victory over 
those who differ from him, but to establish a 
truth. 

His first proposition assumes, that the artists 
who would introduce painting or colouring into 
statues, &c., conceive that such additions will 
improve sculpture. When, therefore, they pro- 
fess and show they are not satisfied to see sculp- 
ture practised in its simple speciality—as an 
Art dealing with form only—a sufficient diffi- 
culty—it may fairly be taken for granted that 
they think it deficient in some quality wanting 
to its perfection, and that they can supply this 
want by the aid of another sort. But the advo- 
cates of polychromy have not boldly acknow- 
ledged this deficiency, and seem to be either 
unwilling or unable to state any Art-reasons for 
its adoption : | age they are satisfied with 
saying it was done by the ancient sculptors, and 
desire to found the modern practice upon prece- 
dent. Granted that authorities are not wanting 
to prove its application among the Greeks and 
other nations, this no more proves the propriety 
of the practice in our own day, and in the actual 
condition of sculpturs, than the equally well 
authenticated fact of the early personages and 
characters of the Greek drama having smeared 
their faces with wine-lees, or concealed them 
under hideous masks, proves the propriety of 
suggesting to our actors and actresses to do 
likewise. 

_ Again, admitting its occasional use in ancient 
times, it may * igs be doubted whether colouring 
originated with any of the great masters of an- 
tiquity, whether the practice was general in the 
best period of sculpture, and whether it was 
employed by the best artists in works not exe- 
cuted for a particular purpose, and under special 
conditions. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to bring forward 
a simple illustration of our own with reference 
to this last proposition. Suppose, for example, 
that some distinguished portrait-painter of our 
school, or of any other, were required by his 
sitter to paint a portrait in some outré style— 
either of costume or c d that this 
one picture chanced to be almost the only i 
men of his pencil by which posterity, some t 
or four hundred years hence, could judge of the 
artist's work ; ought such a picture to be ad- 
duced as an example of the style in which the 
painter was accustomed to pourtray those who 
sat tohim? But to return to Mr. Westmacott's 
lecture. 

_ The legitimate province of sculpture, he 
rightly affirms, is to represent by form ; what is 
not thus represented, does not come under the 
definition of sculpture. If, therefore, sculpture 
be painted, it is a mixture of two arts ; as, ifa 
picture be relieved or raised in any part, it is 
alsoa mixture of twoarts. Suppose, for instance, 
portions of the “ Transfiguration” were raised 
and sculptured, so as to produce, in fact, the 
relief or projection of the various figures and 
groups: would it not be denounced, first, as a 
most inefficient device; and, next, as an inex- 
Austble departure from an established law of 


Mr. Westmacott puts forward four questions 
with reference to the objects ht to be ob- 
tained by painting or colouring pture :—“ Is 
it to render the imitation more close to nature ?” 
_ Is it to attract attention ?”—*“ Is it to gratify 
peer Senses by adventitious decoration ?”—“ Is it 
. give distinctness to the parts of a work when 

—— from a distance?” To the first he re- 
pies, that it is impossible to effect such an imi- 
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tation in sculpture as should produce illusion. 
Even if it were practicable to carry the imitation 
of that which is the highest object of the artist’s 
study—namely, the human figure—to such per- 
+ epee pn the nadie ae real : 
to any one entering a sculpture the 
should so closely resemble A am) that, 
at first sight, they should appear to be livi 
men and women standing on pedestals, woul 
not the achievement cause a very disagreeable 
impression? Undoubtedly it would. At present 
the lover and admirer of Art is gratified by the 
contemplation of a fine and successful work of 
Art, as a work of Art. His imagination supplies 
all that is wanting ; and he does not ask nor ex- 
pect that his senses should be deceived. Even 
such a near approximation to reality as is afforded 
by waxwork exhibitions is anything but pleasing 
to the generality of people, and especially to 
persons of taste in Art, though they may be 
amused by the talent and ingenuity shown in 
thus producing resemblances. This dissatisfac- 
tion is found in the fact that waxwork approaches 
too near to nature to be agreeable to Art, and 
yet it is not near enough, nor true enough, to 
nature. The painted monumental sculptures 
found in our churches are, undeniably, legiti- 
mate examples of polychromatic sculpture ; and, 
of their kind, examples, infinitely superior, 
in this — to any ancient works of the kind 
that have discovered. They are, however, 
chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
—epochs when sculpture had not reached a point 
of much excellency—and the further we go back 
to barbarism in Art, or to its infancy, the more 
surely do we meet with coloured sculpture. 

The next two subjects of inquiry, that of 
“attracting attention,” and that of a desire to 
“ gratify the senses by adventitious decoration,” 
may be very briefly dimissed. They who con- 
sider that the whole and sole object of Art is to 
please the eye, may very consistently contend 
that all means which can be devised as con- 
ducive to that end are legitimate. They would, 
therefore, add extraneous decoration or ornament 
to sculpture, in order to attract purchasers, by ex- 
hibiting to them either what is merely showy or 
pretty, or something that is calculated to excite 
or gratify certain feelings of mere sense. There 
have been, and, it is to be regretted, there still 
are, sculptors open to the reproach of doing this 
for very unworthy purposes; but no artist of 
the English school has hitherto subjected him- 
self to this charge. A sculptor, jealous of his 
fame and of the honour of his calling, will be 
careful not to subject himself even to the sus- 
picion of what might be termed trick, or clap- 
trap, as a means of inviting attention to his 
merits. 

The last of the points into which Mr. West- 
macott seeks to inquire, is—whether the object 
of colouring sculpture is to give distinctness to 
the several parts of a cémposition? this he 
i at considerable length : so much so as 
to prevent our following him through his line of 
argument. He commences by assuming that 
the earlier sculptors of Greece most probably 
borrowed their ideas from the practice of the 
older nations—the Egyptian and n. 
Once introduced, usage gave it a hold upon the 
prejudices of the people, who, as sculpture at 
that early period of their history, was only, or 
for the most part, adopted for sacred purposes 
of illustration, no doubt soon closely associated 


all these modes and —— of representation 
with the popular religious feelings; and thus, 
probably, in the more barbarous ages of Greek 
Art, the painting of the statues of the gods 
became a prescribed practice. The intuitive 
genius of this remarkable people soon, however, 
improved upon the rude means which at first 
seemed only to be employed to produce a pretty 
and attractive effect in decoration. hen 
sculpture had attained its highest perfection,— 
between 480 B.c., and about 200 B.c.,—Phidias, 
Myron, and others, had effected an important 
revolution in Art, but prescriptive and tional 
images it was not easy to abolish altogether ; 
the priesthood, especially, required a strict ad- 
herence to established forms: statues in honour 
of their gods, or to commemorate victories, were 
ordered to be made out of the spoils taken from 
their enemies ; hence ivory and gold, painting 
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and inlaying, and every conceivable enrichmen 
were lavishly bestowed to make these wae 
statues the most costly of dedicated gifts. 
Again, sculpture was regarded by the Greeks as, 
eed tae a on of an architectural effect ; 
and inasmuch as colouring was extensively 
—— in the decoration of edifices, the 
ptor was, doubtless, called upon to act in 
concert with the architect, and to subject his 
work to the same laws of treatment as other 
ts of the composition. The only two in- 
telligible grounds for the introduction of colour 
among the Greeks seem, therefore, to be,—first, 
to assist in giving completeness to architectural 
effect; and secondly, to insure distinctness to 
the parts of the sculpture itself, when viewed at 
a ~ cone gp with reference to the tints of the 


With respect to the ancient authorities for 
polychromy in Greek sculpture, the presumption 
that it was ever tap seeren | coloured rests 
on my questionable foundation. It is rather 
taken for granted from certain vague expressions 
of comparatively late writers, than proved from 
contemporary authority, or from any experience 
we have of the fact as a matter of universal 
custom. It is true that Pliny and Pausanias, 
and some other authors, living long after the 
date of the sculptors whose productions they 
refer to, mention works so treated, and modern 
critics have founded various speculations upon 
these imperfect data. It certainly is remark- 
able, if the practice ever prevailed to the extent 
that is pretended, that among the very large 
number of marble statues of a fine period of 
Art that remain to us to attest the indisputable 
superiority of the ancients in sculpture (proper), 
there is not a single example of the practice 
alluded to. It will not do to say this is owing 
to the age of the works, and the accidents 
to which they have been exposed, for many of 
them have been found under circumstances that 
have insured their integrity a sufficient time to 
show the original surface.. There is no inten- 
tion to deny the fact that colour was sometimes 
employed, but only to dispute the universality 
of the practice, and its being usual in the best 
period of sculpture. 

After adducing many of the authorities which 
are referred to by the advocates of coloured sculp- 
ture, and combating the opinions founded on 
such authorities, Mr. Westmacott observed that, 
if the great sculptors of antiquity bowed on 
occasion to public opinion in colouring and other- 
wise ornamenting statues of divinities, and 
others that were so far of a ayy ee character, 
or contributed with their Art to the enrichment 
of architectural effects, there is still reason to 
believe that in their ordinary works they did 
not habitually use such extraneous accessories. 
The very manner of alluding to such works 
suggests that they were exceptional ; and there 
is authority, even quite as respectable as that for 
colouring, for the admiration felt by the ancients 
for statues in pure white marble. 

The opinion of Mr. Westmacott—himself an 
admirable sculptor and an enlightened critic on 
Art generally—on this subject, may be readily 
gathered from the foregoing It was 
more impressively affirmed, however, by some 
observations towards the conclusion of his 
address :—“ There is no surer indication of the 
decadence of good taste in Art, and therefore of 
Art itself, than when, after a considerable — 
of excellence has been attained, a passion 

for elaborate execution and ornament. What in 
one age is only the effect of ignorance, in another 
indicates corruption. The history of Art, ancient 
and modern—for its rapid decline, even in 
Greece, is very remarkable—supplies us with 
ample evidence of this, and it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon it. Barbarous and uncultivated 
nations in their earlier attemps at Art adopt all 
the means that occur to coarse sensibilities to 
give effect to works of imitation. The employ- 
ment of colours in sculpture is amongst them. 
Mr. Westmacott stands in no need of our 
opinion to support his own; yet we must add, 
that whatever tends to alienate the mind from 
the contemplation of sculpture in its pure and 
unadorned simplicity, is an offence to the Art, 
and an evil to be shunned. 
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ALBERT DUREB: 
EIS WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, 
AND HIS TIMES.* 
BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, FSA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
BY THE AUTHOR. 








Tuar brotherly unity which ought to bind pro- | 
fessional men of all kinds—isolated as they must be 
from the general world—was more of a necessity 
in the t time than in the present; and the 
artists formed alittle band of friends within the 
walls of ancient Nuremberg, consulting with and 
aiding each other. The peculiarity of thought and 
tendency of habit which constitutes the vitality 
of the artist-mind, are altogether unappreciated 
by the general world; completely misunderstood, 
and most frequently contemned by men of a 
trading spirit, who look upon artists as “ eccen- 
trics,” upon Art as a “ poor business,” and judge 
of pictures solely by their “market value.” 
These things should bind professors more 
strongly together ; their numbers are few ; their | 
time for socialities limited ; their world a small | 
select circle; few can sympathise with their | 
cares or their more exquisite sensibilities ; they | 
must, therefore, be content with the few whose 
minds respond to theirs, and they ought not to 
make the narrow circle narrower, by unworthy 
jealousies or captious criticism. Well would it 

for us all, and infinitely better for the world 
of Art, if we practised still more 

“ Those gentler charities which draw 
Man closer with his kind, 


Those sweet humilities which make 
The music which they find.” ¢ 


Durer was essentially a man to love. His 
nature was kindly and open ; he knew no envy, 
and was never known to condemn the work of 
any other artist,—which, if bad, he would only 
criticise with a smile, and a “ Well! the master 
has done his best.” His general information 
was so good, that it was declared of him by a 
contemporary, that his power as an artist was his 
least qualification. His personal appearance was 
dignified, and his face eminently handsome.t 
Yet, with all these means of being happy, and 
making others so, few men endured more misery. 
In an evil hour his family made a match for him | 

_in the household of Hans Frei, whose daughter 
Agnes he married, and scarcely knew peace 
after. She was a heartless, selfish woman, who 
could have had no feeling in common with her 
husband, and who only valued his art according 
to the money it realised. “She urged him to 
labour day and night solely to earn money, even 
at the cost of his life, that he might leave it to 
her,” says Pirkheimer, in one of his letters to 
Techerte, their mutual friend the Viennese 
architect. All his friends she insulted and 
drove from the house, in order that their visits 
might not interfere with his labours. His aged 
mother, whom he had taken into his house after 
his father’s death, was subject to contempt and 
ill treatment. His letters from Venice are sad, 
and show no pleasant home-thoughts. Yet he 
did much for the bad woman to whom he was | 
wedded, and seems to have thought of her 
—— by numerous presents. His amiable 
eart would not allow him to separate from her, 
thus he bore her ill-manners for his life, and 
patiently endured his lot. There were few 
men more adapted to make a woman happ 
than Durer; he had a handsome person, muc 
fame, good friends, great talent, and the most 
kindly amiability ; but his wife was perhaps the 
worst on record, on whom all this was thrown 
away. Yet she was of very religious habit, and 








* Continued from p. 63. 
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t Mrs. Jameson epeaks of his portrait as “‘ beauti 
like the old heads of our Saviour, and the sie 
expression is calm, dignified, intellectual, with a tinge 
of melancholy. This picture was ted at the of 
twenty-eight ; he was then su ng from that bitter 
domestic curse, a shrewish, avaricious wife, who finally 

me his heart.” We have engraved this portrait on 


§ Leopold Schefer has constructed a novelette on his 

career, which has been cleverly translated by 

oa ~~~ 9 = , “The Artist's Married 
ol ” 

= 4 urer.” It teaches much by 
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preserved all the externals of propriety 
as Pirkheimer observes, “one would 
choose a woman who conducts herself in an 

le manner, than a fretful, jealous, scolding 
wife, however devout she may be.” 


Banished from the society of friends, Durer’ 
rather | only solace was in his Art. Here pares te found 
and pleasure. How earn 
boured, the long catalogue 
tions can prove. The truthfulness of 











PETER VISCHER’S HOUSE. 


Anna, as they meet at the Golden Gate, in his 
series of cuts illustrating the Life of the Virgin, 
may be cited for its homely truth, a charac- 
teristic which runs through all Durer’s works, 


is shown in his patient studies from nature, and 
his works are the reflex of such a habit. The 
townsman of Jerusalem who 


owledgment of Joachim and 


Yay 


" | 
—— 4} 
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SHRINE OF ST. SEBALD. 


and gives them a certain naivefé. The figure is 
an evident study of an honest townsman of 
Nuremberg, and is as little like an ancient Jew 
possible, though admirable as a transcript 
from nature.* Of far higher order are the 


* It is engraved on p. 63 of this voluine. 


figures of the apostles, John, Peter, Mark, and 
Paul, which he painted in 1526, and presented 
We engrave the figure 


to his native city.* 
Paul,+ the drapery of which is simple and 








* They -¥ now in the Pinacothek at Munich. 























‘estic. A study for this d made as 
carly a8 1523, is in the collection of the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria. In these pictures, 
which are painted of life size, he has exerted his 
utmost ability, and eschewed any peculiarities 
of his own which might interfere with the 

tness of his design. “These pictures are 
the fruit of the deepest thought which then 
stirred the mind of Durer, and are executed 








with overpowering force. Finished as they are | 


they form the first complete work of Art pro- 
pot by Protestantism.* What dignity and 
sublimity pervade those heads of such varied 
character !+ What simplicity and majesty in 
the lines of the drapery! what sublime and 
statue-like repose in their attitudes. Here we 
no longer find any disturbing element: there 


are no small angular breaks in the folds, no | 


arbitrary or fantastic features in the counte- 
nances, or even in the fall of the hair. The 
colouring too is very perfect, true to nature in 
its power and warmth. There is scarcely any 
trace of the bright gesing, or of those sharply 
defined forms seen in other works by him, but 
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PETER VISCHER. 


everywhere a free pure impasto. Well might 
the artist now close his eyes, he had in thi 
— rg = summit of his Art—here he 
stands side by side with the greatest masters 
known in history.” 7 

Of the great contemporaries of Durer—whose 
works have given undying celebrity to the old 
town of their residence—we must now discourse 
a little. Honoured as these works still are by 
the Nurembergers, they are little known out 
of Germany ; although, as exemplars of Art in 





* Durer had warmly espoused the Reformation, and 
had placed quotations from the gospels and epistles of 
the apostles beneath each picture, con pressing 
w. not to swerve from the written word, or listen 
to false prophets and of thetruth. When the 
tore presented these pictures to the Roman Catholic 
tector Maximilian L., of Bavaria, in 1627, they cut off 
ese inscriptions, and affixed them to the copies they 
iad made for themselves by Vischer, and which are 
now in the Landauer Gallery at Nuremberg. 
‘ + There is an old tradition that Durer intended these 
figures also as embodiments of the four mental tempera- 
ee seomiting the melancholic; Peter, the 
ne ~ resolute or a aN miei ae 
uglier. Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Visits at Home 
and Abroad,” also speaks of them as “wonderful! In 
a, ~\ oie re! majesty, in suavity of 
ig, and the 
drapery Gute like faetig=” 7” Of the heeds and 
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general at the particular period when 

es challenge ny 
anywhere. @ most remarkable is the 
shrine of St. Sebald, the work of Peter Vi 
and his five sons, which still stands in i 
beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the 
saint. The shrine encloses, amid the most florid 
Gothic architecture, the oaken chest encased with 
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ADAM ERAFFT, 


silver plates, containing the body of the venerated 
saint: this rests on an altar decorated with 
basso-relievos, depicting his miracles.¢ The 


architectural portion of this exquisite shrine par- | 
takes of the characteristics of the Renaissance | 
forms engrafted on the medizval, by the influence 
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KRAFFT’S SACRAMENTSHAUSLEIN, 


of Italian Art, Indeed, the latter school is visible | fivet 


as the leading agent throughout the entire com- 


* Among the rest is the very marvellous one por- 
duri ourney in winter, when he was nearly 
oe i te ef \. 7. &——- a t’s 








© | from its 
| latent glories. Here we feel the truth of the 
scriptural phrase—“ In his own image made He 


; companionship with the 
Saviour, exhibiting their high destiny 4 a noble 
bearing, worthy of the solemn and glorious 
duties they were devoted to fulfil. We gaze on 
these figures as we do on the works of Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, until we feel human nature may 


earthly tabernacle, and give an assurance in time 





faery of the superiorities of an hereafter. Dead, 


deed, must be the soul that can gaze on such 





THE GOOSE-SELLER, 


works unmoved, ap 


as they do to our 
—— and vindicating humanity 


noblest i 
len position, by asserting ite innate, 


of Peter Vischer is deservedly 
his townsmen. The street in 
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honour of his patron saint; he began it in 1506, 
and finished itn 1519. Thirteen years of labour 
was thus devoted to its ¢...p'stion, for which 
he received seven hundred we seventy florins. 
“ According to tradition, ‘cher was miserably 

id for this work «of invcar and Art; and 

e has himself recorded in an inscription upon 
the monument, that ‘he completed it for the 
praise of God Almighty alone, and the honour 
of St. Sebald, Prince of Heaven, by the aid of 
pious ns, paid by their voluntary contribu- 
tions,"”"* The elaboration of the entire work is 
marvellous; it abounds with fanciful figures, 
seventy-two in number, disposed among the 
ornaments, or acting as ~ on to the general 
composition. Syrens ho ! 

les; and the centre has an air of singular 
lightness and grace. It is supported at the base 
by huge snails. At the western end there is a 
small bronze statue of Vischer, which we copy : 
he holds his chisels in his hand, and in his work- 
man’s dress, with capacious leather apron, stands 
unaffectedly forth as a true, honest labourer, 
appealing only to such sympathies as are ener | 
due to one who laboured so lovingly and so well. 

Sharing the palm with Vischer for perfect 
mastery in sculpture (the one as a worker in 
metal, the other in stone) stands Adam Krafft, 
whose works are still the principal ornaments of 
the city. To him were his fellow-townsmen in- 
debted for the grand gate of the Frauenkirche, 
the series of sculptures on the “ Via Dolorosa,” 
numerous others in the churches and public 
buildings, but principally for the “Sacraments- 
hauslein,” in the Church of St. Laurence. This 
marvellous work is placed against a pillar beside 
the bigh altar, and is intended as a receptacle 
for the consecrated bread and wine in its ser- 
vice ; a small gallery runs round the lower 
portion in which the “host” is kept ; over this 
the sculpture ascends upward in a series of 
tapering columns and foliage of the most light 
and fanciful description, until it reaches the 
spring of the arched roof, where the crowning 
pinnacle “ bows its beautiful head like the snow- 
drop on its stem,” in the curve of the arch, 
gracefully completing a work which, for origi- 
_ nality, delicacy, and the most extraordinary 
elaboration of design, is a perfect marvel of 
stone-carving. The foliations are so flowing and 
delicate, that it has given rise to a popular tradi- 
tion that Krafft was possessed of some secret for 
making stone plastic. We have nothing so 
delicate in this country, unless it be some of 
the leaflets on the Percy shrine, and screen of 
Beverly Minster. Krafft’s leaves are as thin and 
delicate, as crisp and free, as if moulded from 
nature in plaster of Paris, while the grand curves 
of his ornamental adjuncts are astonishing, when 
we reflect on the mass of stone necessarily cut 
away to produce these boldly-flowing enrich- 
menta, rafft was born at Ulm in 1430, and 
died 1507. His father was the printer, Ulrich 
Krafft. He commenced this work in the year 
1496, and completed it in 1500. In it we see 
the perfect mastery produced by a life of labour, 
and in front of it he bas sculptured his own 

, kneeling, mallet in hand, and supporting 
his favourite work. There is a touching simpli- 
city in this union of the artist and his labours, 
made in these instances all the more impressive 
by its utter want of pretension. There is no 
affectation—no studied artistic or classical pour- 
praying ; we have simply the man and his work 
before us, appealing y their dumb native 
eloquence to that homage and love, which are 
their due by their own inherent greatness. 

That works based on truth and nature will 
always possess this power, may be proved b 
the celebrity which attaches itself to a ana 
work by & pupil of Vischer's, and is popularly 
loved by the Nurembergers, and known as 
“Das Ginsemiinchen.” It forms the central 
figure of a small fountain beside the Frauen- 
kirche, and represents a country boor leaning 
against a small pillar, with a goose under each 
arm, waiting @ customer in the niarket ; from 
the mouth of each goose a stream of water 
descends. The figure is not more than eighteen 
inches high, and is, from the smallness of its 
size, compared with the greatness of its celebrity, 


* Murray's “ Handbook to Germany.” 


candelabra at the | 
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| a general disappointment to those who see it for 


the first time. It rivals in celebrity the work 
of Vischer himself, and was executed by his 
scholar, Pancratius Labenwolf (born 1492, died 
1563); the fountain in the quadrangle of the Rath- 
haus is also by him. The Goose-seller owes 
its popularity to its perfect truth and simplicity. 

nother artist of this era, inferior to none in 
taste and delicacy of sentiment, was Veit Stoss. 
He was a native of Poland, born at Cracow in 
1447; making Nuremberg the city of his 
adoption, and dying there in 1542.* The same 


these too-much-forgotten works. We engrave, as 
an illustration of this, one of the compartments 
of the “ Rosenkranztafel,” preserved in the same 
locality, and representing the “ Nativity.” The 
Virgin in the stable at Bethlehem, piously rejoices 
in the birth of the Lord, and is about to wrap the 
sacred infant in the folds of her own garments, 
having no other clothing. She has reverently 


—a 
= 


simple-mindedness, which gives vitality to ancient 
works of Art, and is to be felt by all who are 
not insensible to its agency in the time present. 
Another touching incident is seen in the sculp- 
ture by Adam Krafft over the grave of Schreyer,+ 
representing “The Entombment.” The dead 
body of our Saviour is being reverently lifted 
into the tomb; the sorrowing mother, loving 
as only mothers love, partially supports the 





* His gravo is in the cemetery of St. John, No. 268. 
+ This grave, surrounded by sculpture, forms a little 
external chapel, at the back of the choir of St. Sebald’s 








Church. We have already mentioned Schreyer 
originator of Vischer’s shrine in that church. owes 











exquisite grace and purity which characterises 


He devoted himself to sculpture in wood, and 
in this way is said to have furnished models to 
those who worked in stone, as well as to gold- 
smiths, and other artisans who required designs. 
“The Crowning of the Virgin,” still preserved 
in the old castle at Nuremberg, has all the 
delicacy and grace of the missal painting by 
Julio Clovio. There is an exquisite repose 
about his works, only to be gained by great 
mastership in Art. At times a tenderness ot 








“THE ADORATION,” BY VEIT STOSS. 


sentiment singularly beautiful is apparent in | laid the babe in a corner of her mantle, when, 


penetrated with a sense of the divinity, she 
clasps her hands in prayer before the Infant 
Saviour ; while her husband, Joseph, who holds 
the lanthorn beside her, feeling the same 
emotion, drops on one knee, and reverently 
lifts his hat in acknowledgment of the Im- 
mortal One. 

It is this fervent devotion, this pure, high, yet 





“THE ENTOMBMENT,” BY ADAM KRAFFT. 


wounded body of her inanimate son ; in process 
of movement the Saviour’s head falls languidly 
on one side, and the dead cheek is again gree 
with the fervent kiss of love, which still burns 
in the breast of the saintly mother. Who shall 
rudely criticise the perspective, the draperies, 
the absence of “ scholastic rule,” in this touching 
work of a true-hearted man? Not the writer of 
these lines! Let it be rather his province to 
vindicate for these old artists their due position, 
among the few forming that galaxy of the great 
= good, elevating and adorning human 
nature.* 


* To be continued. 





the works of Vischer is seen in those of Stoss. - 











































































PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 





Tats, the second exhibition of the Photographic 
Society, presents the state of the art with great 
fidelity, We do not feel ourselves in a position 
to say that we perceive any advance upon the 
specimens which were exhibited last year. 
Varieties there are,—and those of considerable 
interest. We perceive that some of the exhi- 
bitors have been zealously striving to overcome 
the defects of the art; here and there we see 
the difficulties rye | overcome, but we 
are not sure that many of the best effects are 
not accidental. This appears to us confirmed 
by the irregularity in the results obtained by 
even the most successful of the photographers 
exhibiting. Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Sedgfield, 
and Mr. Fenton may be named as most ex- 
perienced, and certainly most zealous photo- 
graphers; each of these gentlemen exhibited 
last year, pictures of equal beauty with any in 
the’ present exhibition. These remarks must 
not be regarded as being in any way disparaging, 
—we do not intend them to be so; but we 
earnestly desire that all our photographers 
should attend to their science, at the same time 
that they study theart. The peculiar influences 
with which they work—subtile powers of a 
mysterious character, influenced by the earth’s 
position relative to their source, the sun, 
changing with every variation of the earth’s 
atmosphere—and the still more — 
variations in the chemical changes brought 
about by these radiations, which vary with every 
alteration in the colour of the medium through 
which they pass, and of the surfaces from which 


they are reflected, all show the extreme import- | 


ance of a scrutinising search into the philosophy 
of this. 

We see in the exhibition many most charming 
effects produced. We scarcely think them 
reflexes of the natural conditions. To express 
clearly what we mean, we must refer to a striking 
picture exhibited by Mr. Rosling last year,—it 
was a View of St. Paul’s. The aérial effect was 
perfect,—it was St. Paul’s seen through the 
light veil of mist which grows over London on 
a bright summer morning. What was the fact! 
The original negative picture was produced by 
long exposure on a very gloomy day. 

It would be a most instructive thing if our 
travelling photographers would note the exact 
conditions of the atmosphere, and of the light, 
under which pictures were taken, and append 
such notes to the pictures exhibited. The 
Photographic Society, if it is to effect any good, 
should ——— urge upon its members sme 
of this kind. Photographie pictures are very 
beautiful, but a large collection of them—all 
bearing the same mark of uncertainty, a con- 
ventionalism of doubt and difficulty—will cease 
to please. 

This exhibition contains 664 frames of pic- 
tures. The marked advances are in the collodion 
pictures,—natural clouds and breaking waves 
being faithfully represented. Many of the 
large portraits are remarkable productions, 
though we believe they have been considerably 
indebted to the hand of the artist since the 
more delicate pencil of light has done its work. 

Considerable attention has been directed to a 
series of copies of drawings by Raphael, in the 
Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, siaieauaten 
for his Royal Highness Prince Albert, by Mr. C, 
Thurston Thompson. The application of photo- 
graphy in this direction is of great importance. 
In these productions every peculiarity of the 
artist is preserved with far greater fidelity than 
could possibly be done by the most skilful en- 
Braver; hence, as studies, these photographs 
are invaluable. The French have been before 
us in this line, and have for some time past 
ee antes copies, from the drawings of 

ael an 
cxtthines. other great masters, to those now 
x... usual, Mr. Hugh Owen’s works are of great 
uty, representing natural objects under the 
rod | my ny | mens of light and shadow. His 
or ” 
heheieiean ugal” are really valuable to the 


Few photographers have been more eminently 
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successful than Mr. Rogers Fenton, and as usual 
he presents us in this exhibition with a con- 
siderable number of charming pictures. 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsley exhibits several of his 
wonderful microscopic objects, in which the 
minutest details developed by the microscope 
are most faithfully preserved. 

Amongst other successful exhibitors we must, 
however, name Mr. B. B. Turner, Mr. Russell 
Tt a Mr. Ponting, Mr. C. H. Waring, Mr. 
T. J. Backhouse, Mr. T. D. Llewell Mr. 
Buckle, Mr. Stokes, the Count de Montizon, 
&e., &e. 

Our professional photographers have not ex- 
hibited largely. Many of the productions of 
Mr. Mayall are very fine. Mr. Laroche exhibits 
several of his highly-finished portraits; and 
many of the works of Mr. Henneman are excel- 
lent. There are none, however, which please us 
more than those of Mr. J. G. Tunny of Edin- 
burgh, whose portraits and landscapes are much 
to our taste. Mr. Hennah has also some very 
successful pictures. 

Photography is now free of all patent tram- 
mels, the professional artist may thus pursue his 
investigations without the fear of 1] proceed- 
ings, and in the full certainty that any dis- 
coveries which he may make he may employ to 
his own benefit. With this stimulus we can but 
hope to witness many important results in the 
next exhibition. The amateur we also hope will 
cease to remain satisfied with the processes 
taught in the text-books, and by new combina- 
tions aim at new effects, calculated to meet the 
difficulties which surround this beautiful art. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Eprnsurcu. — The Royal Scottish Academy 
pursues a wise and liberal Dg ay that might 
advantageously be followed by another Royal 
Academy—of publishing annually a Report of its 

roceedings, so that the public, who feel more or 
ess interest in every national institution, gains 
some knowledge of its position, its management, 
and its prospects. The twenty-seventh report has 
just made its appearance ; it exhibits a most satis- 
factory statement of the working of the society, 
whose constitution is in every way of a | and 
nature, and whose affairs are conducted with com- 
plete harmony, and therefore with efficiency. The 
new Art-galleries for ry use of --A oe 
rapidl gressing, and are expected to y 
for the ate exhibition which takes place about 
this time of the year. Various important additions 
have been made recently to the pictures and works 
of Art which form the property of the society, and 
which are collected for the use of its members and 
the students, as well as additions to the ~~ * 
The gouncil remark in their report that the 
evening exhibition, at a reduced rate of admission, 
and the introduction of a cheap evening ticket for 
the season, have been T° to ae oe intended 
urposes, by bringing to the galleries a large num- 
ber of vediees ~ d under other circumstances, 
would have been unable to attend; these acts have 
also been found to operate beneficially on the 
lower classes, by admitting them to an instructive 
and pleasing source of relaxation from their labours: 
the rooms were crowded every a the 
six weeks the exhibition was open year. 
silver medal has been executed by Mr. Wyon, from 
designs by Mr. Noel Paton, R.S.A., for the mem- 
bers, and for artists whose services or merits the 
Academy may be desirous of recognising by an 
honorary distinction. Bronze copies of this medal 
are recommended by the council as prizes to 
students of the Academy who may be considered 
worthy to receive such a mark of distinction. 
During the last year the institution had to regret 
the loss by death of several eminent literary and 
scientific men connected with it, among whom the 
rincipal were Lord Cockburn, Professors Jameson, 
Zdward Forbes, and Wilson. Mr. David Laing has 
been appointed to the Professorship of Antiquities. 

BirMinGHAM.—The annual exhibition of the 
School of Artists closed on the 13th of January, the 
preceding fortnight being set aside for the admission 
of the working classes at a charge of 2d. each, and 
no fewer than 8,705 persons have availed themselves 
of the privileges so liberally conceded by the society. 
During the season the children of the following 
schools have been 7" admitted :— 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Blue Coat School, 
the Graham Street School, and the Friends’ Da 
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Design have also been admitted. The sales of pic- 
tures number seventy-five, realising the large 
amount of 1,338/. the purchases made were 
two pictures by J. W. Glass, three by J. E. Walker, 
the secretary of the society, two by Duffield, and 
others by F. W. Hulme, W. Hall, Henshaw, Such, 





J. Danby, Farrier, Henley, Eglinton, J. Callow, 
7 oe Lines, Vickers, Rolt, &c., &e. The prize- 
holders in the Birmingham Art-Union selected 
twenty-four out of the whole number of seventy- 
five pictures which were sold, including works by 


J.C. Ward, J. E. Walker, H. Harris, W. Callow, 
Deakin, Henley, Hughes, Geo B. Williams, &c. 
Batu.—The Bath Graphic Society, which, after 


existing under this title for four or five years, has 
now assumed another, the “‘ Bath Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts,” held its first conver- 
sazione for the present season in the Assembly 
Rooms of the city, on the 16th of January. The 
contribution of pictures, both by local artists, and 
from the collections of gentlemen in Bath and its 
vicinity, was, we hear from our mdent, both 
numerous and of good quality. In the rooms were 
examples of the works of Re olds, Etty, Frost, 
Goodall, Poole, Constable, Willes Maddox, Sir E. 
Landseer, Mr. and Mrs. Duffield, A. Keene, Cham- 
bers, A. Cooper, Turner, G. E. Hering, J. F. 
Herring, R. Brandard, Barrett, Rayner, Lance, 
Kidd, Corbould, F. R. Pickersgill, F. Stone, Muller, 
Copley Fielding, J. Wilson, F. R. Lee, Pyne, F. 
Tayler, &e., &e. 

EWCASTLE-UNDER-LyNnz&. — The first annual 
meeting of the Government School of Art established 
here, took place towards the end of the last year, 
but the report of the proceedings has 
only now. The number of pupils attending the 
classes during the year was seventy-six: the income 
of the school, from all sources, amounted to upwards 
of 128/., and the expenditure to 150/., leaving, as is 
seen, a small deficit. which it was confidently 
believed would speedily be met. Mr. Williamson, 
who conducted the school through this first year of 
its existence, has removed to London, much to the 
regret of the Committee, and has been succeeded by 
Mr. G. Ryles. 


this city gave an evening entertainment to their 
friends on the 7th of February, at which upwards 
of 250 persons were present. The pupils exhibited 
on the occasion a number of their drawings and 
ictures; engravings and illustrated works were 
ent by the friends and patrons of the school, to 
contribute to the amusement of the company. 
After tea and coffee were served, several speeches 
were made, by gentlemen interested in the welfare 
of the institution, setting forth what its progress 
had been, and what its future prospects are. The 
Norwich school is now under the directorship of 
Mr. Claude Nursey, who has recently removed 
thither from Belfast. The central school musters 
137 pupils, and the out-door classes number 428, 
making a total of 565; and as three other schools 
are immediately coming under the instruction, it is 
anticipated that within the next two months this 
amount will be increased to 900. We believe that 
till a very recent period there never was a larger 
average number of students than from seventy to 
ninety. ‘There are three local scholarships attached 
to the school; one of the annual value of 20/., 
founded by 8. Peto, the late member for the city ; 
a second of 15/., by the new member, Sir 8. Bignold, 
and a third founded by Mr. E. Warner, the other 
present member for Norwich. In connection with 
the progress of Art here, we may remark that Mr. 
Nursey, assisted by many gentlemen of influence in 
the city, is endeavouring to resuscitate the “‘ Fine 
Arts Association,” and annual exhibition of pic- 
tures, &c., with every a of ultimate success. 
Worcester.—The first annual report of the 
Worcester Society of Arts, established in May last, 
has been forwarded to us: the statement it contains 
must be highly satisfactory to those who have 
in theumsstves in the foundation of the 
Institution. During the period of the exhibition of 
works of Art, it was visited by nearly three thou- 
sand persons, of whom upw of eight hundred, 
chiefly of the humbler may attended in the 
evening, when the admission ticket was reduced to 
threepence. The donations and subscriptions for 
carrying out the object of the society reached 655/., 
and its gross income for the past year from visitors 
to ed wes and from other sources amounted to 
upw of 740/.: the expenditure of all kinds to 
about 270/. The number of —— sold from the 
exhibition room was 32 out of 211, a fair proportion, 
and realising 356/.; to which must be added 
purchased for sixty guineas by the Society as a 
nucleus for a pemenert gallery ;—‘‘ Evening on 
the Lagune of Venice,” by E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. 
The ‘‘effects’’ of the Society at the present time 
consist of the above picture, the sum of 500/. a 
eposit account in the hands of their bankers, and 
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THE RESCUE. 


YROM THE MEDAL BY W. WYON, R.A. 





Amono the numerous medals struck from the | 


dies engraved by the late Mr. William Wyon, 
R.A., the principal engraver at the Royal Mint, 
were several he executed for those benevolent 
societies establishei in our various maritime 
towns for the purpose of aiding shipwrecked or 
drowning individuals; these medals are pre- 
sented as rewards where especial heroism has 
been exerted on behalf of such unfortunates, and 
it seems scarcely necessary to add they are 
prized as much as if their owners bad won them 
on the field of battle, for in many instances they 
are the reward of courage unsurpassed by that 
of the bravest warrior, and of dangers—volun- 
tarily met and undauntedly overcome—more 
terrible than those which the soldier encounters 
in the hardest-fought engagement. There is no 
enemy more calculated to strike the stout heart 
with dismay, none so difficult to cope with, as 
the ocean “lashed into fury” by the tempest. 
In a country like ours, claiming to be the “ mis- 
tress of the seas,” whose navies and argosies are 
found in every part of the world, navigated by 
thousands of her noblest sons, such institutions 
as these Shipwreck and Humane Societies ought 
to be far more liberally supported than we know 
them to be. 

The medal from which the annexed print is 
taken was executed some few years since for the 
society established at Liverpool: the design is 
most appropriate to the subject, and admits of 
the following reading. The wreck has evidently 
taken place at sea, and not on the coast, for 
there are no indications of land: a ship, which 
most probably has escaped the ravages of the 
storm, has seen some of the survivors struggling 
in the waters, and has sent a boat to their 
assistance ; two of the boat's crew are signalling, 
as it would appear, some of the unfortunate who 
are not brought into the artist’s composition, 
while others are lifting a drowning woman out 
of thesea. But the most touching group is that 
in the front of the design, consisting of a fine 
stalwart seaman (himself one of the wrecked 
party, as shown by his position on some broken 
portions of the vessel, to which probably he 
owes his life) saving a mother and her infant: 
there is a beautiful expression of maternal love, 
and of thought on the part of the seaman, in the 
acts of the two elder figures ; the woman, 
anxious for the welfare of her child before her 
own, raises it up that it may be saved first ; the 
seaman would rescue both, and therefore holds 
her firmly by one hand while he takes the infant 
with the other. 

The art of engraving dies for medals, and of 
the sister art, that of cutting stones in intaglio, 


such as seals, &c, are both of very ancient | 


origin: the Old Testament contains early and 
frequent allusion to them, as in the thirty-eighth 
oo of Genesis, where Tamar obtains a pledge 
of Judah, by requiring his signet ; and again in 
the thirty-ninth chapter of Exodus, where we 
are told that the stones worn in the sacerdotal 
breastplate were to be “like the engravings of a 
signet, every one with his name;” it is thus 
evident that engraving, or working in intaglio, 
must have been well known at the periods here 
referred to. The Greeks also carried this branch 
of the Fine Arts to the same perfection which 
their genius and feeling for the beautiful enabled 
them to reach in all others to which they de- 
voted their attention. 


The art of engraving me ‘als and coins is of | 


far more practical importance than might gene- 
rally be supposed. The rindy of such objects, 
when of an‘ historical or national character, has 
proved of great assistance to the historian and 
antiquarian, and hardly less valuable to the man 
of taste. “To the former,” it has been observed, 


“ medals often afford information that cannot be | 


obtained by other means, in the inscriptions, 
legends, and allegories with which they are 
charged; while to the artist and connoisseur 
many of them offer not only exceedingly beau- 
tiful examples of Art, but, if their authenticity 
can be depended on, a series of medals is one of 


the best authorities that can be consulted for the | .« 
state of the arts of design of any particular period.” | 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF PICTORIAL ART.* 


BY J. B. PYNE. 





Whenever there occurs any want of a 
necessary impression in a picture, the light 
and shadow of which may be too far 
subordinated, rather endeavour to rectify 
that want by increasing the darks in tp 
ference to the lights. The last would be 
dangerous, and the former comparatively 
safe. Shade and ultimate darkness are not 
so measurable as light; they do not, like 
their opponent, hold the lantern to you 
while being measured. 

Darkness is always, and under every cir- 


difficult to compute ; whenever it enters 


becomes difficult. The primitive blue itself, 
being allied to dark, is somewhat difficult to 
judge of without other blues to test it by, 
while yellow and red offer no difficulty. 
The tertiaries are somewhat difficult to 


of blue or dark being a component of all 


amount (fifty per cent.) is the most difficult 
of the three. 


russet is comparatively easy to pronounce, 
being on the light side of the scale, while 
it leaves the darker one russet, olive, a per- 
petual chromatic pons asinorum to puzzle 
the juvenile colourist, 

These cireumstances, apparently irrele- 
vant in themselves, are really useful, as they 


sanction the excess of shade in preference 
to light under the foregoing dilemma. 





DARK IN SUBORDINATION. 


In carrying out still further this system | 


| of necessary subordination, and not for the 
purpose of diminishing but of increasing 
| pictorial impression, or force, let it be sup- 
| posed that a picture is required possessing 

a greater amount of light and brilliancy 

than any one now in existence. It does 

not seem altogether an insane thought that 
to do this it might be best to adopt for the 
| higher lights white itself, as being actually 
| lighter than attenuated colour; but no 
| light itself being composed of colour, or 
colour being a decomposition of light, there 

is a necessity to use some colour in again 
| producing it. And it will be found that an 
_harmonious combination of light tints, in 
about the proportions of 3 yellow, 2 red, 
and 1 blue, all kept somewhat separate, 
with imperceptible transitions, will produce 
an impression of more light than a spread 
of the really higher white. The want of a 
true harmony, however, in the process will 
rather produce an impression of dulness 
than brilliancy. It follows then that a 
certain amount of colour is reproductive of 
light. This light being once obtained it 
again almost amounts to an obviously 
correct thought, that to secure and augment 
this light it were only necessary to oppose 
it-with the ultimate dark; but no again. 
The bringing together this light with an 
exactly similar amount of dark, leaves light 
no longer master of the field, which it should 
be to create an impression of a picture “pos- 
sessing a greater amount of light and bril- 
| liancy than any one now in existence.” In 
| this instance then light having been set up 


; ted with painting, most | pare’ 
eemamianee onnaen ae ae | That is, light should not be suffered to rise 


i th ing that colour | © © 
into, colour the. prenounsing _ its lightest parts be somewhat pe ee 
bo: . 


pronounce distinctly, from the circumstance | 


rise out of the nature of darkness, and | 





ultimate lightness, the error lies in enlisti 
too much dark, producing a work of mere 
force, to the exclusion of first intention 
character, unity, and harmony. 

_ Opacity, again, being a characteristic of 
light, transparency should he kept equally 
subordinate, and not permitted to rise to 
above two-thirds of its capabilities, quite 
enough for all the purposes both of force 


and opposition in a picture of ultimate 
light. 


LIGHT IN SUBORDINATION. 


In establishing dark as the dominant 
principle in a work, the reverse of the above 


observations are only n . To th 

ultimate depths accompanied by the ultimate 
transparency, subordinate light and opacity, 
to the top of the scale, and it should in 


Colour should be kept so far subordinated 


/as to never rise above the tertiary, or 


| at furthest secondary harmonies. 


of them, while olive having the greater | 


Amongst the quadrates, | 
darker still than the tertiaries, the citrine | 


Consult 
Rembrandt as a first-rate magician in this 
treatment, although some of his pictures 
may have subsided into too dark a tone, 
even for dark pictures. 


TECHNICAL ART. 
Taking the old term “ technical ” with its 


| first definition “somewhat relating to Art or 





| generally considered—maintain 


science,” (thus we have “technical terms,”) 
and its more indirect application to that 
poetry devoted to the rules or precepts of 
any art as helps to memory, it will hardly 
more than incorrectly help us to a true idea 
of what is intended by the present term, 
“technical Art.” ' 

In the want of a term to represent and 
distinguish those qualities which are now 
found to separate high from low, classical 
from ordinary, imaginative from crude and 
unimaginative Art, it has been, perhaps, 
judiciously pressed into the service ina 
lateral but not disjointed sense. But 
whether judicious or not, the great arbiter 
in those things in a country without an 
Academy, the public, has appropriated it, 
and to take it now out of its hands would 
be as a war of a minute against eternity. 

Technical Art now stands as antithesis to 
high Art. 

heir two extremes would mark the 
greatest distance that can ever occur be; 
tween intellectual and mechanical Art. 

There is another t difference between 
the intellectual and technical as regards 
the Art. The first (in the present aggre- 
gate state of human intelligence) may not 
be brought under any generally intelligible 
or useful rules; while both precept and 
practice may be made to bear very directly 
on the other. This is, or ought to be, ac- 

uired by a student during his course 
through a painting-room or an oe & 
while that, arriving but to a few artistically 
intelligent organisms, results only from the 
mental elaboration of a life, the first im- 
pulses and powers in which mark an 
abounding thirst for truth, grace, and 
morally passionate conception. 

It would be well before proceeding much 
further than a definition oft the present sub- 
ject, ifit were possible to eradicate some very 
prevalent general errors at present enter- 
tained, with respect to the amount of 
executive perfection demanded by the 
higher and lower styles in painting. It is too 
by some 


| as dominant, dark should be in subordina- | high authorities—that the higher and sub- 
tion, and descend in no instance lower than | limer flights in inventive, imaginative Art, 


very dark middle tint. 





* Continued from p. 8. 


: : In the greater | may be conducted on pinions of a heavy, 
, number of failures in producing pictures of | lumbering, and uncertain power ; and it has 
-— | even been asserted and believed, that tech- 

| nical and executive power are not only un- 
































ssary, but that they can find no appro- 
priate place in theconduct of the higherorder 
of works. If by this it be meant that any 
great and ostentatious display of the merely 
‘ornamental qualities may deteriorate, and 
that most seriously, from the requisite en- 
grossing impression of the one great object 
of a really great work, it must at once be 
conceded as perfectly true. The article on 
subordination was written to enforce this 
point. But if it be meant, on the contrary, 
that no, nor any great amount of executive 
and technical power be wanted to carry out 
a great work, I feel obliged to dissent from 
such an opinion, and to give it an unquali- 
fied denial. It seems to be the continual 
and abiding lot of man (in his transition 
from error to truth) to be always “ jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire.” It is 
natural enough ; and forms the gist of the 
adage, that a short jumper should only be 
able in jumping out of one to get into the 
other. In this instance, however, it is singu- 
lar, that the length and not the shortness of 
the jump has been the very means of placing 
him in the fire. It must certainly be some 
other fire than that upon which rested the 
frying-pan ; and this turns out to be the case. 

A work is discovered then in which the 
technical and merely executive powers are 
carried on in so flagitiously impudent a 
manner, as to mar some otherwise very high 
claims on the admiration. Good sense no 
less than good taste are outraged ; and the 
too sensitive connoisseur, instead of taking 
objection tothis particular phase of executive 
display, votes—in his not altogether un- 
excusable petulancy—a power in colour, 
light and shade, drawing, and execution, 
as totally inadmissible in a high-class work. 

It will, nevertheless, be found, that the 
particular phase of, and not the things them- 
selves, is in fault. And also, that no really 
great work can be cited, in which there is 
not at the same time high executive and 
other technical excellences. 

It was at one time the prevailing opinion 
that Michael Angelo had no colour; at 
another that his colour was diabolically 
bad. Opinion at last found ground that it 
was at any rate appropriate, and recently 
that no other colour but that of the Last 
Judgment could have been given by genius 
toasimilar work. This much may at any 
rate be said of that extraordinary pro- 
duction, that if the colour of the Last Judg- 
ment may be wanting in that particular 
quality, which, indulged in by other men, 
has earned for them the character of great 
colourists, it has a manly and imperious 
chromatic style of its own, that could not 
be changed without greatly damaging the 
grandeur of the whole work. This is no 
less true of the great picture, than that 
some of his smaller works on the ceiling of 
the Sistine are of such an appalling chro- 
matic force and expression, as to success- 
fully challenge for him the reputation of 
being one of the first colourists in the 
world, while their execution, and general 
technical resources, though perfectly unob- 
trusive, are of a might, a grandeur, and an 
intensity bordering on the creative, raising 
a furtive and indescribable impression of 
having been derived from any other agency 
than that of man. 

It is only necessary to go through a few 
of the leading works of the few really 
leading men to find the same circumstance 
of either completeness or great mastery, 
high elaboration, profound knowledge or 
promptness and decision of application, per- 
taining to each and all of them. If we are 
deceived into adopting the contrary opinion, 
it is in consequence o mistaking a second 
for a first-rate work, and wasting time over 
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itina ter amount of consideration than 
it may be worth. 

It is in this class of superior second-rate 
works, that exists the wide, the almost 
boundless debateable ground, on which the 
battles of Art have been fought and refought 
to so little purpose, and for such a length 
of time, useless alike in their results both 
to Art and Art-producers, 

But it is said, this class of Art has its 
high uses (high uses of that which has no 
elevation in it?), and that from it may be 
learnt all that may be had of technical 
instruction. It may be less necessary to 
deny this than to assert, that the all to be 
found in this class may be found in the 
highest ; with this great advantage, that 
when there found, it is unaccompanied with 
that meretricious display, which at once 
constitutes its fascination and its vice. A 
fascination not to be resisted by the light 
and flexible tastes,—and a vice the more 
to be dreaded, as it is seldom again shaken 
off by a person once contaminated: and the 
danger to the Art-loving world, speaking 
of it generally, is, that with them it stands 
in the stead, and usurps the place of all 
that is true, natural, and great. 

To place oneself as a student under the 
influence of this class is to more than waste 
time; as you cannot come away from it 
either clear-handed or clear-minded. It is 
worse than studying Euclid, or indulging 
in an associateship with the higher poets 
over the counter of a gin-palace, as this 
may be an act of necessity: but there exists 
no necessity for studying bad Art in order to 
become a good painter. 

You cannot indeed push the claims of 
this class of Art further than high furniture. 
There are masses of it in this kingdom 
dispersed through country mansions, its 
most appropriate situation. There is too 
much of it in Germany, and unfortunatel 
in public galleries; Holland is infested wit 
it, and Italy is more than full. If there 
is any circumstance connected with our 
own National Gallery, more felicitous than 
another, it is that it is as yet not large 
enough to hold even its fair and just a 
tionment of the contaminating material. It 
had even better be still smaller, with a 
larger amount of good works, than be double 
the dimensions of any other galleryin Europe 
with its not more than usual quota of 
intrinsic Art. 

It is difficult to guard against becoming 
fascinated with the finest instances of this 
second-rate class of paintings. In Italy, the 
present great storehouse rather than the 
nursery of Art, the instances are 80 
numerous, and persistent, that one naturally, 
before thoroughly tiring of them, begins to 
select the best from among the bad, and to 
put it down as good. The occurrence from 
time to time of some one transcendent 
production in a gallery only disenthralls 
you from your declining and _ vitiating 
tendencies. This one mighty achievement 
recalls at once the errant judgment, and the | 
mass of works around it sink again into — 
absolute and are furniture ; you 
can readily imagine the rest of the collection 
to have been brought in through the means 
of passages, staircases, and doorways, if not 
that the retrieving creation had descended 
to its place by some other means. 

But to select a few more out of the whole 
mass of instances in which accomplished and 
high executive and technical power goes 
hand in hand with first-rate conception and 
invention, if it be possible to find an instance 
of the occurrence of one without the other. 
What can be more masterly, impulsive, 
and certain than the _ technical por- 
tions of the works of Raphael? From his 
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earliest crude time, to the latest, he 1s never 
found to falter, or pronounce a single trait 
a heeded or sr ge From his 
n own through an infinite 
dation of obj to Seraibare decoration 
and construction, he is equally at home and 


challenges observation, nor thrusts itself 
forward of the personages of his drama, 
while they themselves would appear to 
derive no advantage from an adjunct of such 


high power. 

Raphael's conceptions appear tohave never 
lost in execution one iota of their first inten- 
tion. Their ultimate appearance on canvas 
impresses you with the certainty of their 
being one and the same with his original de- 
termination. He threw off with a calm but 
dread certainty the persone of his awful 
drama, in giving to the world the highest 
moralities capable of receiving illustration 
through Artin its sublimest phase. Such 
are the “Ananias,” “Paul preaching at 
Athens,” the “Transfiguration” in ita 
primitive state, and some of his frescoes 


passionate harmony of colours, that give 
a high and supernatural glow to the 
Raphael rooms of the Vatican, With 
such results, such were the means of “the 
divine Raphael,” in contradistinction to 
that phrensy of power which marks the 
execution of the other masters, in their 
descent from high to low Art. One great 
point in demonstration of the perfection 
as well as ultimate simplicity of the 
execution of this greatest of painters, lies 
in the circumstance, that in traversing the 
many galleries in which copying is per- 
mitted, you cannot challenge the memory 
of such a question or doubt ing proposed 
by a tyro as “ How'is that done?” 

Pass from Raphael to Leonardo da Vinci. 
With an execution more subtle than 
masterly, and an excess of minutiw and 
polish, he has more mea my | than other- 
wise failed in realising the dignity of his 
first conceptions, An opinion very natu- 
rally arrived at, by comparing together, 
first his works in the mass ; then his hesi- 
tation to place on the refectory walls the 
head of the Saviour ; and lastly, his crowning 
work of the Logos. I must continue to 
think that the finest of the 
Leonardo, are those executed in his more 
purely Roman style, a little dryer in 
colour, and short of that ultimate minutie 
and polish which has always given a little- 
ness and triteness to his other attempts, 
great as they may be in other regards. 

Amongst the sententious and involved 
language of Fuseli, there is to be occasionally 
discovered some one plain, simple, and un- 
pretending assertion. Here is one of them, 
—*“Minutie destroys grandeur.” 

As far asa few words may help us, let 
this assertion be examined. 

I have always had the greatest respect, 





not for the mode, but for the intrinsic 
weight and value of the writings of Fuseli, 
and although frequently to unravel 
some one of his stilted sentences, and failing 
to do so, have on the contrary more fre- 
quently found others, which defying easy 
solution at a first glance, have yielded 
ultimately a rich gleaning of high artistical 
meaning and import after a closer reading, 
though his writings, from their too great 
pote. ~-vch and mystery,are such as might 
have first tempted the American Emerson 
into pronouncing this extraordinary sen- 
tence, regarding the obscurity under which 
some high truths announce themselves; 
“One man shall not be able to bury his 
meaning 80 deep in a book, but time, and, 
like-minded men shall discover it.” 


a master. It is equally true that it never . 


still—though in ruins—burning under a 
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If then minutie destroy grandeur, the 
reverse would be equally true, ¢.¢. that 
breadth would produce it. Breadth of 
itself could not certainly produce it, thongh 
it would as certainly aid in its production, 
being one of its components, and inseparable 
from it in its highest developments. Con- 
ceded this point, it follows then, that 
grandeur is decreased by minutiw, and in- 
creased by breadth. 

Here is another perhaps more cogent 
reason still, for keeping grandeur unalloyed 
with too much minutie. By the aid of all 
the laws affecting and producing harmony, 
grandeur and mere minuti will be found 
incompatible ; totally opposed the one to 
the other, utterly co-repulsive and incon- 
gruous. Grandeur will not be allowed by 
many to descend within even the range of 
technicals ; so much the more to our purpose : 
but allowing it to do so, it most certainly 
must stand at the very head of the column, 
while there is as certainly no one to dispute 
the place of minutiw as standing—it should 
have been said lying—at the base. 

Analogously with colour, light and shade, 
composition, te it is allowed that no two 
qualities can be in harmony, unless the one 
contain at least a per-centage of that which 
constitutes the other. Grandeur being, 
therefore, at the head of the scale, and 
minutiz or detail at the base, it follows 
from these laws that they are of themselves 
in perfect opposition; being thus in oppo- 
sition that they are mutually submersive of 
each other, until one shall have resigned so 
much of its antagonism as to bring it within 
the required proximity for harmony. As it 

‘would be as much against the rules of 
common sense as of those of Art, to sacrifice 
a greater toa lesser quality, it may be at 
once determined that the sacrifice of the 
lesser to the greater is imperatively de- 
manded, by lowering minutize to the superior 
claims of grandeur. 

Had Leonardo da Vinci been more grand 
with less of minutie? And does not the 
mischief become augmented in the extra 
polish of his manner ? 

In adducing further testimony, through 
other masters, in confirmation of the opinion 
that high executive power is not merely 
admissible, but essentially requisite in 
carrying out the higher works, it is easier 
to select single works from different masters 
than to supply a series from one, as in the 
cases Of Raphael and Michael Angelo—as 
few men may be found so consistently great 
in their productions as they are, or who 
have moved the civilised world at large to 
prenounce on them so undivided an opinion 
—on the one for his “ gusto terribile,” and 
on the other for his dramatic and natural 
force and expression : characteristics assigned 
them by the Italians under the epithets 
“ Il divino,” and “ II terribile.” 

But are we to stop with the mention of 
these names only, occurring at about 
the same period, spreading their lustre 
(though, unfortunately, not much of their 
influence) over a space of more than three 
hundred years? Is it humiliating to our 
artistic arrogance to be obliged to say that 
it would be unsafe to extend the list farther, 
in order to include the beauties of the 
next lower styles? Or should we, on the 
contrary, more justly congratulate ourselves 
in having thus many? It is no more from 
a disregard of the original, striking, and 

ee masters who followed, that I 

would limit myself to the first-named three, 

(unequal as I may think even these, with 

Raphael at the head)—than it is from any 

want of admiration of the powers (and 

— powers, too) of the writers before 

and after the time of Elizabeth, that I should 
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lace Shakespeare and Chaucer at the very 
ead of the phalanx of English poets: and 
as regards the amount of excellence pro- 
duced within the given time, it is analogous 
with all nature, and as much as might be 


expected, though less than might be hoped. | 


We should, therefore, rather consider our- 
selves fortunate, if three more such arrive 
to us by the end of that time which of itself 
shall obliterate all traces of walls and 
canvases made divine by Raphael, terrible 
by Michael Angelo, or sublime by Da Vinci. 

It will be asked, however, “ Where are 
the Carracci, Domenichino, Del Sarto 7?” 
“Where Titian, Veronese, and a hundred 
others?” who, it must be confessed, hold 
estimable places in the affections and esti- 
mation of the lovers of Art, but who, not 
capable of lifting themselves to the point of 
the pyramid where stand the immortal 
three, are to be found only on its lower and 
wider terraces, gradually extending as they 
descend, and furnishing exact accommoda- 
tion for the higher numbers producing 
lower Art. 

It is difficult in a picture of a single 
figure to realise that amount of impression 
to be arrived at by a more dramatic arrange- 
ment of some few, and only to be arrived at 
by taking—as the Greeks did—a panmaes 
representative of some particular noble, 
intellectual, or devotional character, of 
which it should stand as the future embodied 
type. It strikes me that the gentle and 
graceful Luini, a follower of Da Vinci (a 
master not known in this country, and who 
like his original, completed few finished 
works) has done this in a picture now in 
the tribune of the Royal Gallery at Florence. 
For feminine grace, purity of expression, 
and high devotional aspiration, it stands 
isolated from all the female heads of this 
character now extant. It has far more of 
that beauty and grace (I think erroneously 
attributed to Raphael as his one crowning 
attribute) than any picture of the Virgin, 
or other female character of Raphael’s in 
existence. Its want of commanding subject 
only prevents its ranking with the first 
—_ in the world, and is mentioned 

ere as another instance of this union of 
the very higher qualities with first-rate 
executive and other technical unobtrusive 
power. 

The picture has the very highest elabora- 
tion and finish, with less particulars or 
detail than marks the general character of 
the works of Da Vinci, and is altogether 
much rounder. The Florentines have paid 
it a high compliment by placing it in this 
room, if it may not with equal justice be 
said that the room receives a higher com- 
pliment by the presence of the picture. For 
the rest, it is not much spoken about gene- 
rally, and may be considered as gently 
leaning in manner on the earlier Italian 
style, without merging in it. 

In descending one grade from works in 
which the sublime has not merely been 
atentgin’ but realised, it will most natu- 

ye imagined that the class will be 
furnished from pictures by the immediate 
descendants from the first men named, and 
embrace subjects of a similar treatment and 
tendency. Those, however, are generally 
too far removed to sustain such a position ; 
they wear merely the garb of greatness, 
have more attitude than natural action, 
more bombast than real dignity, and, to use 
a quaint simile, show too distinctly the ass 
beneath the lion’s skin. 

The first works of so unapproachably 
high a character inevitably found imitators, 
imitation was not to be resisted, public 
thirst and the Church called for more, more, 


and impulsive mediocrity upon what rules | 








| his own proper inheritance.* 









were discoverable, or those handed down to 
pupils and followers, did their best in pro. 
ducing what they may have bette in 
some style more original and congenial to 


their several natural modes of reading 
nature. 

The next _ class of works then is to 
be found in the first succeeding original 
thinkers, and in a style of a mixed cha- 
racter, sufficiently removed from the great 
style to give an additional poignancy to that 
very originality which constituted its charm 
and its intrinsic worth. In the best in- 
stances of this class then, as in the first 
powerful technical resources are a general 
characteristic. It may he said, from the 
frequency of the union, that originality and 
invention challenge the presence at the same 
time also of high technical resources. 

Away then at once with the notion that 
high works may be achieved by low means ; 
it is not found to be the case in any other 
art or process of man, and may not be enter- 
tained but by either a prostrate or perverted 
state of the reasoning faculties. 

If enough has been said to shake the 
opinion that “the highest technical powers 
are not compatible with the noblest line of 
subjects, not admissible, but on the contrary 
subversive ;” and if the grounds assigned 
be sufficient to warrant the contrary con- 
viction, that they are naturally demanded, 
naturally occur as twin emanations of the 
same vigorous intellect that first conceived 
such works, sufficient has been done: as 
the next and descending class, being in 
themselves more or less technical, more 
obviously call for the higher technic ex- 
cellencies in support of their claims. 

Such are a few of the finest instances ot 
Nicolo Poussin, with the “ Plague at 
Athens” as the crowning example ; Titian, 
with the “ Entombment ” now in the Louvre, 
and the “Martyrdom of St. Peter,” as 
standing at the head ; the first as “A 1.” 
and the second as “A 2.” These pictures 
being both in public, the “Martyrdom” 
being in the marine church of San Georgio 
Maggiore, near Venice, have the power 
of challenging attention for themselves ; 
though it requires some hardness of heart 
and more resolution, to abstain from ringing 
out an earnest eulogy on the “ Entombment,” 
as an instance of unapproachable chromatic 
pathos, for while the judgment is forced to 
place it at the head of a lower class, the 
taste no less than the affections would give 
it rank with the first. 

The case is, however, different in aspect 
to “The Plague at Athens,” by Nicolo 
Poussin, which, reposing on its own innate 
grandeur, in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
world (that of Mr. Miles, near Bristol), 
warrants the use of a few words to indicate 
its pretensions to the rank assigned it. 

It is very generally remarked of the 
Poussins, that Nicolo—if he be not so— 
would have made the finer landscape-painter 
of the two. And to make that impression 
a conviction, it is only requisite to see this 
sor oe ; as that which may be called its 
andscape portion is one of the finest things 
for grandeur and a threatening impressive- 
ness, that man has ever introduced to the 
world, for the gratification of his fellow. 

It is in the landscape portions of the 


_ works of Nicolo, that he not only ceases to 


be a disagreeable colourist (which he un- 
doubtedly is as regards the flesh in his nude 
subjects), but in which he at once seems to 
emancipate himself from some unaccount- 
able chromatic thraldom, and enter a domain 
in which a flood of power rushes to him as 


* To be continued. 


























THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 





Tue first and second illustrations in this column are 
further examples of the celebrated pottery of Bernard 


— 





Palissy ; they are beautiful specimens of a class of his 
productions less characteristic, perhaps, than the “ Rustic 
Figulines,” as Palissy himself termed the well-known 
pieces enriched with fishes, shells, plants, &c., though 
really more artistic and consistent in design. The inter- 
laced strapwork and arabesque ornament, which in the 





first of the examples are elaborately perforated, show that 
Palissy was one of the first ornamentists of his day; both 
the pieces are enriched with the brilliant enamels which 
were 80 complete a novelty at the period, and the discovery 
of which, as related by himself, forms such a romantic 
and interesting chapter of Art-History. The Tazza 





or Bown beneath is an example of the ornamental 
a pottery of Morocco, Ay iar species of ware, 
. efly brought from Tangiers and its neighbourhood. 

is brilliantly ornamented with green, yellow, and 
purple enamel colours, which are further enlivened by 











circular patches of red sealing-wax, the Moors 
not possessing any bright redenamel, The next 
object is a Chinese enamelled Vasg, enriched 
with brilliantly coloured foliage on a blue 





ground. We have next a recent Japanese bronze 
VasE, decorated with birds and folinge in low 
relief. The casting of the piece is most skilful, 
and the vase is scarcely heavier than one in 











porcelain of the same dimensions (1 ft. 8 in. 
high) would have been. Its shape is simple 


d el the handles even being to 
henneuiee vith the general oviform outline. 


The bronze is very agreeably coloured. 





a i te three illustrations 
of ancien Ys; are eo 
all of English vt dhe and 


- oe 
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one having been originally brought from 
Penshurst. During the seventeenth cen- 








tury, to which period we refer these ex- 
amples, particular care was shown in 





locksmiths’ work ; veritable masterpieces, 
laboriously chiselled by the hand, being 
at that time of ordinary occurrence. 
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latte of the sixteenth or beginning of | thought to be from a design by Flaxman; it ig 
the comaenite century. The Group oF an exquisitely fanciful and thoroughly decorative 
DREN, or Amorini, in the centre of the page, | composition, in every respect worthy of that 
is taken from an old Wedgwood-ware cameo, | great artist ; and, as a specimen of refined and 


The enamelled filagree Braceter in silver- 
gilt is a specimen of old Spanish or Portuguese 
workmanship; the flowers are enamelled in 
white, delicately veined or shaded, and the 
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beautiful manufacture, is above all praise ; it is, 
indeed, equal in delicacy of finish to the finest 
onyx-cameo, This icular composition is fre- 
quently reproduced on vases and other orna- 
mental objects, being reduced in size as required 
| by the particular piece, This variation in scale 


is effected by a mechanical process easily accom. 
plished in fictile materials. The next illustration 
is from a Persian glazed earthenware Tixz, from 
the border of a pavement or skirting of a wall: 
it is beautifully enamelled with subdued tints, 
and offers a characteristic example of the con- 


larger ones are set with rubies and emeralds, the 
effect being very chaste and elegant, as far as 
possible removed from the gaudy tinsel style so 
prevalent in modern jewellery. It is unfortunate 


that filagree-work, which is so consistent, natural, | 
and effective a mode of working the precious | 
metals, should be so little esteemed in England ; | 
as it is calculated by its quiet richness to serve | 





| ventional floral ornament of Persia. Glazed | appear to have been first introduced by the 
| tiles of this description have always been much | Moors. The floors and skirtings of the Al- 
| in use in the East, their clean and polished | hambra exhibit many beautiful varieties. There 
| surface, and their coolness renders them particu- | are likewise many examples of Italian Majolica 
| larly adapted for the lining of apartments ; they | ware tiles of the cinque-cento period, exquisitely 
| are still much employed in Spain, where they | painted, The Dutch tiles, so much used in the 
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as an admirable foil, or contrast, to gems and 
enamel. The carved sandal-wood CaNnDLESTICK 
is of Venetian work of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Our next cut is a Boox- 


us to our own country where, at present, the 
beautiful productions of Minton and other 
manufacturers seem likely to give fresh vogue 





and an increased range of application to orna- 
mental tile-work, The last cut on the page is 


last century for the lining of fire-places, bring | 


another Braceter in silver-gilt, richly enamelled, 
and set with pearls and garnets ; this is likewise 
of Spanish origin. It is probably of the — 
part of the seventeenth century ; and, thoug 

not quite so refined and delicate in detail as the 
former specimen, is, perhaps, distinguished by 





Ctasr in silver-gilt filagree work, surrounding | a more vigorous and effective style: the forms 


raised heart-shaped plates or bosses of 
work, and is most likely of Genoese ori 


niello- | are well arranged, and the transparent enamel- 
gin, of | colours, amongst which green, red, and white 


redominate, are in just sufficient quantity to 
cohen and give value to the metal, without 
overloading it with tinted ornament. 























is in silver-gilt, set with a number of cameos 
in pens — which are antique, and others 


| 
| The exquisite little Cur or Vase here engraved 
| apparently of Italian cingue-cento origin; the 





cup itself is most likely of Augsburg work, 
y= about 1530 ; it is enriched with arabesque 
ornaments in excellent taste and spirited exe- 
cution. Beneath, is an INCENSE-BURNER of 





modern French manufacture, the material iron, 
inlaid or “ Damasquiné” with silver, and the 
style an imitation of the Saracenic. The VasE 





next in order is an example of oriental taste in 
the employment of the most precious materials ; 


it is of recent Indian work, made of the 


alabaster hollowed out from the solid ; 


the orna- 
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mentation consists of delicate scroll-work and | sent y sey is of unusual size, being about 
leaves in ure gold inlaid, the flowers and buds | 21 inches in diameter, and is of the a. finest 
are of rubies and emeralds. Our next illus-| period of the manufacture, dating about the 
tration represents a magnificent PuaTzav of | year 1550. The vigorous arabesque ornament, 
“ Raffaelle ware,” now more uently desig- os in “grisalle” on a blue ground, is 
nated by its Italian name Majolica. e pre- | believed to be from the designs of Battista 


es 









intended to be placed in an upright position, to 
serve as an ornament of a dresser or buffet ; at 
the same time the distribution of the various 
details over the surface is so well managed that 


Franco, a celebrated painter employed by the 
Duke of Urbino, Guidobaldo IT., to make designs 
for this truly princely manufacture. The ar- 
rangement of the painted drapery in the upper 
part, and the disposition of the terminal figures 
underneath, clearly show that the piece was 


aa 


> 





is pure renaissance arabesque, and there could 
scarcely be a more characteristic example of the 
iar version of the “grotesque ae The 
“Marine” Vase is a modern 
revival of the “Majolica” pottery; it is the 
production of Messrs. Minton, who have per- 


a 


‘| 


there is no want of balance when placed ina 
horizontal position. The style of the ornament 
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The Borr.e engraved below is an instance of the in- 
tuitively saeeidl and consistent design of the Hindoo 
artisan ; it is composed of lead or pewter, blackened or 
oxidised on the surface, the pattern round the upper part 





of the neck and stopper being produced by a delicate inlay 
of silver. The Museum contains many other specimens | 
of this peculiar and striking manufacture, especially three | 
immense vases recently presented by His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. The next subject is an oval or discoidal- 





shaped Vase formed of segments of nautilus sh 

mounted in silver-gilt : this is probably of Flemish —- 
manship of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The g of the metal mountings is very spirited, the 
maases of vine leaves and tendrils giving great richness to 


| the general effect, which is enhanced by the 


contrast with the delicate pearly surface of 
the shell, an opposition of materials much 


affected in gol 





iths’ work of this period. | 


_ tian or Bolognese palace, and is believed to | 
| be by Giovanni Bologna. The rich and 


The third illustration in this page is one of 


those admirable works of the greates: 
of Italian Art ; it is a large bronze 


t period 
Ky 


originally affixed to the gates of some Vene. 


la cire perdue,” has been finished by an 


elaborate process of chasing. 


We 


ve 


fanciful design is only equalled by the | next a noble Vasz in polished red porphyry 
vigorous execution of the work, which, 


that 
Fhe 


the ruins of ancient Rome have sup- 
the material of which it is composed. 
Eternal City is still a vast quarry of 


precious marbles; many a huge porph 
column, once the costly ornament of od 


mounted in or-molu. There is little doubt 


proud 
mere 


the man 


* 2) *® VN 





although cast by the method called “@ | but that this piece is of Italian origin, and 


rticos, having been broken up into 
ornaments fur the saloon or 


shelf, whilst many another 


lies shattered and prostrate under the 


accumulated débris of centuries of decay. 
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LETTERS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 





BremincnamM, February, 1855. 


Ix addition to their designs for Braithwaite’s 
sanitary burners, mentioned in my last commu- 
nication, Messrs. Messenger & Co. have lately 
brought out a patent corrugated railway and 
ship lamp, which is a t improvement upon 
any thing of the kind yet introduced to the 
public. The invention consists essentially in 
the corrugation of the metallic sheets, or plates, 
of which the various parts of railway and ship 
lamps are made, by which greatly increased 
strength and durability are secured, without 
material increase of cost. The frequent and 
sudden changes of temperature to which these 
lamps are exposed, together with the rough 
treatment almost irse le from their use, 
have long suggested the necessity of devising 
some method of strengthening them, without, 
if possible, increasing their weight and cost. 
The extraordinary mechanical properties of 
corrugated plates have already been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated by their various applica- 
tions, and the above firm have succeeded in so 
adapting the corrugated metal to the construc- 
tion of railway and ship lamps, that they can 
secure any required strength in any direction, 
by a judicious arrangement of the corrugations. 
Those which apply to railways include the 
different signal lamps, while the ship lamps are 
appropriately formed for the mast head, star- 
board, port, &c. And, in addition to the above 
improvements, copper rivets are substituted in 
place of the ordinary soft solder ; consequently, 
the maximum amount of strength is ramen ; 
and, with the accurately focussed lenses, and 
doubly silvered reflectors, a completeness and 
efficiency is given to these lamps which it is 
believed has never before been approached. 

A branch School of Design has been lately 
commenced in connection with these works. 
The inauguration lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Wallis, head master of the Birmingham School 
of Design. 

The Board of Trade Department of Practical 
Art, with a view of rendering the Museum of 
Ornamental Manufactures, which they have for 
some time past been engaged in forming, as 
useful as possible, have determined to exhibit 
a selection from their acquisitions, in connection 
with the Government Schools of Art in the 
provinces. The first exhibition, which is fixed 
to be held in this town, is expected to take 
place at the end of this month, under the 
direction of a committee selected from the 
managers of the School of Art, from the Insti- 
tute of Council, and from members of the Cor- 
poration. The exhibition will comprise works 
of gold, silver, bronze, and iron, nielo and 
filagree work; jewellery, arms of a decorative 
character, and other similar articles of Art- 
manufacture. In addition to the specimens 
selected from the museums of Marlborough 
House ; several contributions will be added 
from the Royal Collection, including the nu- 
merous collections known to exist in our own 
neighbourhood. The students now in the 
school in New Street, and who have been con- 
nected with it for the last nine months past, and 
also those who at any former period have for 
twelve consecutive months attended the classes, 
will moreover be invited to contribute specimens 
of manufacture produced by themselves, not 
only to-show their ability as designers, but to 
evidence the amount of influence exercised by 
Artinstruction, in extending their capabilities 
as workmen. To the student exhibitors whose 
contributions, in the opinion of competent ex- 
aminers, afford evidence that the instruction in 
the school has been usefully employed, the 
committee propose to award a certificate of 
merit; and in cases where students have gained 
ye scholarships or medals, these honours will be 

etailed upon such certificate, which is intended 
ne on Pay oma for skilled artizans 
either now studying in, or have passed 
through the school, post gm dmg works in their 
respective branches of industry afford sati 


been usefully and successfully applied. The 
students will be admitted to the exhibition 
without charge, and will be permitted to 
make drawings in it. 

Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Great Charles 
Street, in this town, have just completed a 
magnificent brass chandelier, thirty-two feet in 
length, for the central hall of the new Houses 
of Parliament. It is constructed to carry 
eighty-four lights, which are arranged in triplets, 
of the form of clusters of acorns. There are 
two tiers of lights, the upper tier containing 
twenty-four, and the lower sixty. The chan- 
delier, which was designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
was placed in its destination prior to the re- 
assembling of Parliament. 

I find there is another establishment here, 
besides that of Mr. Fearn, which professes to 
deposit brass to any thickness by the electro- 
pao, upon any other metal. Messrs. Pers- 

ouse, Johnson & Morris, have a nt for im- 
provements in depositing alloys of metals, which 
consists in the addition of carbonate of ammonia 
to the ordinary cyanide solution. They profess 
to get different shades of colour, of an habe 
nature, and to retain the polish upon any surface, 
undiminished, provided the immersion is not 
continued too long. I witnessed some very 
successful results which I understood were pre- 
paratory to bronzing. H. 


fabveatieliennieny 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The architectural and sculptural orna- 
ments in the square of the Louvre passed through 
a cleaning process by scraping, towards the end of 
the Empire; they are now again to undergo another 
restoration, but by another method, by being washed 
and brushed; this of course is a process that is 
necessary to render them conformable in colour to 
the new portions now building.—The frost has 
suspended all stonemasons’ work, but the ornamental 
and interior decorations are going on in the different 
buildings of the Rue de Rivoli, Palais de I’ Industrie. 
&c.—The paintings are beginning to be delivered 
at the new building for the Exhibition; the first 
work presented was a drawing by a re The 
grand question at present is the catalogue or 
catalogues, which it is said will be in several 
volumes ; indeed, little is known or made public ; 
the newspapers scarcely make mention of any of 
the proceedings. An announcement has been made 
that no view or reproduction of the building, by 
prints or otherwise, will be allowed, the society 
reserving to themselves the sole power so to do; 
this is a strange monopoly of a public building, an 
of a Universal Exhibition. Great fear is entertained 
that space will be wanting in the building; the 
Hyde Park Palace covered 90,000 metres, the 
Champs Elysée are only 40,000, not including the 
building on the Quay intended for the machinery ; 
it is expected another gallery or two will be ne- 
cessary.—Baron Wappers has been elected membre 
correspondant of the Institute section of the Fine 
Arts.—M. Leon Coignet has placed in the Hotel de 
Ville one of the compartments of the ceiling, repre- 
senting ‘‘ Winter;”’ the paintings are to be five in 
number, and are to decorate the Salle du ue.— 
The Fine Arts have sustained a loss in M. Paulin 
Guerin, an historical painter of talent; his best pic- 
ture is in the Luxembourg Gallery, and represents 
the “Curse of Cain :’’ he was of the “ David’’ period. 

Brsericu.—Professor Emil Hopfgarten is at 
present engaged on five colossal statues, which are 
intended for the Protestant church now being built 
in Wiesbaden. They represent Christ and the four 
Evangelists, and will ornament those eo of the 
church which are without ie ey The statues 
of the Saviour and of Saint Luke are finished ; they 
are nine feet high, and evince powerful conception 
and profound sentiment. Lad 

Nuremnerc.—The permanent exhibition of the 
Albert Durer Union is very mediocre. The works 
are principally by local artists, and those of Munich, 
and, notwithstanding the character of the exhibi- 
tion, every acknowledgment is due to the exertions 
of the management to restore to their ancient | 
some of the prestige which it formerly enjoyed. 
The best works are, perha , “Scene on the oast 
at Hastings, in England,” by rey A 
Party on the Neckar,” by Salzer; “A , near 
Wendelstein,” by Zimmerman ; “The Death of 
Luther,” and “ Luther and Me ” by 
Konig; “ A Cloister Garden,” by Karst; with a 
few others. 








evidence that the Art knowledge obtained sill 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


open for public inspection at No. 57, Pall Mall, 
consisting of more than five hundred reliques. 
With some exceptions these curious and in- 
teresting objects were found in the city of 
Mexico, in the year 1849, when the army of the 
United States approached the city and threatened 
its destruction. It was in the course of con- 
structing defences round the city that these 
antiquities were discovered. They were dug up 
in abundance when the ground was broken for 
the formation of the trenches, and they 

directly into the ion of the present 
roprietor, Mr. Charles Bedford Young. In 
tt's “Conquest of Mexico” it is stated that 

the foundations of the cathedral in the great 
square of Mexico are entirely composed of sculp- 
tured images; so numerous were they when 
the cathedral was built ; and scarcely can a new 
cellar be dug without turning up many relics 
of barbaric Art. The material of which these 
objects are composed is terra-cotta, all red or 
black, and it is a remarkable coincidence 
that Bernal Diaz, the historian of Cortes’ ex- 
ition, and one of his captains, states in 

is letter to Charles V., when detailing the 
domestic arrangements of the Mexican sovereign, 
Montezuma, that “he was served upon earthen- 
ware of Cholula, red and black.” Cholula was 
“the potteries” of the empire; it is about twenty 
leagues distant from Mexico, but is now unin- 
habited and abounding in broken pottery. In 
order to account for the presence of these relics 
in the places in which they have been found, it 
is supposed that they have been concealed in 


pits purposely for their reception, to pre- 
serve them from ion by the Spanish 
invaders; for, like all devotees of a us 


mythology, the Mexicans regarded their idols 
with the utmost superstitious awe. At first 
sight the visitor is at once struck with a simi- 
larity to Etrurian remains, and also with many 
instances of design bearing relation to that of 
our Egyptian remains. The quality of the Art 
is generally coarse. The desigus, though unmis- 
takably representing known animals and reptiles, 
are yet rude; but there are many es of 
quality in the various objects, some of which, 
especially certain of the small vessels, are as fine 
in manufacture as the finest Etruscan vases. Of 
the mythology of the Mexicans little is known ; 
but it has been ascertained that they believed in 
a Supreme Being, and their innumerable idols 
represented evil spirits that they found it neces- 
sary to propitiate. Among the discs the most 
remarkable is a circular tablet representing the 
Tonalponalli, or “Solar reckoning,” a rare speci- 
men we believe. Among the idols, images, and 
grotesques, are many designs which remind us 
of Greek and ep | me key and — * — 
figures suggestive of the ptian Isis, Anubis, 
and Typhon. The figures are small, but the 
similitude is striking. Others, male and female, 
have every variety of attribute, accompaniment, 
and costume; the head-dresses of some are 
grotesque and ponderous, some wear an attire 
made of feathers, others wear lappets, and others 
are variously circumstanced with reptiles and 
animals. It is remarkable how frequently snakes 
occur in connection with these figures. Indeed 
in looking over this curious and highly interest- 
ing collection, we may fancy relations with the 
entire mythological cycle, comprehending even 
the monstrous and extravagances of 
China and India, The vases are very extra- 
ordinary, and strikingly original to those ac- 
uainted only with the antiquities of the Old 
World ; the ornaments are all in relief, there is 
nothing of the beauty of form or the poetic 
myth of the pret oave rE ceeded hae them 
to be more signi t of my i i a 
if we could read them. Local antiquaries are 
unable to throw any light upon their history. 

It is right we should give to Mr. B. tin- 
gale, a well-known an , his due meed of 
praise in connection with this interesting exhibi- 
tion. We understand the able preface to the 
catalogue was written him, and that his 
antiquarian knowledge y contributed to the 
arrangement of the contents of the gallery. 
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A coLtzctiox of Mexican antiquities is now 
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THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF 
MESSRS. MAW & CO. 





Tue three illustrations here introduced from 
the productions of Messrs. Maw & Co. differ in 
some respects from those which have appeared 
in our two preceding numbers; they are less 
elaborate in pattern, and less varied and brilliant 


istinguished by good | 
in colour, but are equally citer es eoenae: | are many of the early fathers of the Church, and 


taste in design, and in application and arrange- 
ment of tints. The border in the first example 
is greatly enriched by the bright blue, which 
affords a good contrast to the quiet colours of 
the other parts. The comparative flatness of the 
second pattern is relieved by the black lines in 
the border ; and in the third example, the deep 
chocolate lines surrounding the centre, and at 
the extreme edge, constitute an effective finish 
to the whole design. In our first notice of these 
tiles, we spoke of the prints being executed by 
the process of chromo-lithography: Messrs. 
Leighton, Brothers, from whose press they are 
issued, inform us this is an error; they are 
printed by that known in the trade as “ Block 
Colour-printing.” It has, we understand, a great 
advantage over chromo-lithography in the cheap- 
ness of production, arising chiefly from the 
printing being effected by steam power. But 





whatever the means used may be, the result is | 


certainly most successful, both as regards 
accuracy of design, evenness of tint, and bril- 
liancy of colour. 


e-— 


THE “REUNION DES ARTS.” 





One of the agreeable periodical meetings held 
under the above title, took place at the rooms 
of the Institution, No. 76, Harley Street. These 
“réunions” have been held now for some seasons 
with, we believe, that success which is necessary 
to the permanence of any similar institution. 
We are continually lamenting that in the pro- 
fession of Art nothing succeeds but that which 
is toa great extent exclusive, that is, resulting 
from party movement. This is much the cha- 
racter of the Graphic—from the meetings of 
which institution ladies are excluded ; and those 
“ conversazioni” which have been attempted with 
a view to socialise artists more with the outside 
world have been comparatively failures, because 
painters of a certain position do not visit them ; 
each is interested in some very exclusive coterie 
of his own. Some years ago an “Institute” was 
established, professedly as a common centre for 
the meeting of all classes of the profession, and 
the patrons and lovers of Art ; but it was not suffi- 
ciently exclusive to meet the views of a certain 
class of painters, and became, consequently, a 
failure. The character of the institution in Haz!<cy 
Street merits a better fate; and it isto be hoped 
it will supply the desideratum of which the real 
friends of Art have dreamt but have never seen 
realised. We do not much like a French title 
for such an institution; the name is liable to 
misconstruction. The combination of music 
and painting is a new idea in meetings of this 
kind, which seems by the public to be well 
received, as the rooms are always crowded by a 
brilliant throng; upon the occasion of which 
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describe the progress of religion and civilisation 
in Germany. The centre is occupied by a 
presiding impersonation, enthroned on each side 
of whom are two Evangelists, with St. Peter on 
the left, and St. Paul on the right. The right 
compartment of the cartoon alludes more imme- 
diately to Protestant Germany, as Luther and 
other characters associated with the history of 
the Reformation are conspicuous. Grouped 
immediately beside the evangelists and saints 


towards the extremities of the composition, 
other celebrities of a later period. In drawing 
and effect this cartoon is much superior to the 
others, although the drawing in all is so mas- 
terly that it is to be hoped this accomplished 
artist will obtain employment sufficient to 
induce him to remain among us. Among other 
contributions we observed a graceful composition 
by Foley, entitled “ Hospitality ;” it is destined 
for Wimpole Hall, the seat of Earl Hardwicke ; 
there were also interesting portfolios of the 
works of Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hanhart, &e., &e. 


—- 4 


PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





In addition to the reports of proceedings and of 


| intending exhibitors from various places in last 


we speak there were exhibited a series of twelve | 


cartoons, and many small oil-sketches by Herr 
Gétwenberg, who was many years director of 
the picture gallery and academy of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. These cartoons, which are 


large, were executed for the Aula of the Uni- | 


versity of Bonn, by order of the Prussian 
Minister of Public Situstien, in full appre- 
ciation of his merits. This artist excels in the 
ideal, according to the evidence of fourteen 
coloured sketches which have been executed in 
fresco for the Baden government. The subjects 
are derived from the German popular legends, 
and they are executed in a manner to meet 
their mystic poetry without caricature. The 
backgrounds where architecture occurs, are 


composed from existing edifices in the environs | 


of Baden. One of these cartoons we may es- 
pecially notice. It is very large, perhaps fifteen 
eet in length, and contains a numerous con- 
course of figures. The composition seems to 


} 


month’s Art-Journal, we now add a short sum- 
mary of what is to be sent from the whole 
remaining places. 

BrapDrorb has thirteen exhibitors; of whom 
six will show worsted stuff, alpaca, and mohair 


goods ; one, carpets, being the largest and most | 


enterprising manufacturers of the various sorts 
of carpets in the world; three only will show 
damasks, which would seem to indicate an 
indifference or indisposition to encounter their 
rivals of Saxony on the part of the Halifax 
manufacturers, which we cannot but think 
somewhat regrettable; there is also one exhi- 
bitor of specimens of iron; but in addition we 
think the Lowmoor Company might have sent 
our allies, in a friendly way, a few specimens of 
the iron projectiles they are so busy preparing 
for our enemies in the Crimea. 

HUDDERSFIELD has twelve exhibitors, almost 
all of its peculiar description of woollen and 
mixed woollen goods, fancy trowserings and 
waistcoatings. 

Lreps also, out of twenty-one exhibitors, has 
a dozen sending woollen clothe, which, we have 
no doubt, though the manufacturers of Sédan 
and Elboeuf make excellent cloths, will bear 
the palm as to solidity and price, and sustain 
the old reputation of our English broadcloths. 

From various other parts of England there 
are also fifteen exhibitors of flannels, blankets, 
linseys, and other woollens. 
parts of Scotland, twenty-two exhibitors of 
tweeds and plaids. 

Paisiey has nine exhibitors; five sending 
cotton thread; two starch; and only two 
shawls, surely showing a great backwardness to 
produce, in the lists, a great staple of the district, 
for which, though represented from Glasgow 
also, it is surely the interest of Paisley to pre- 
serve a prominent reputation. 

Ansroata has eleven exhibitors, nine of 


| whom send canvas, sailcloth, tarpaulin, ropes 


and twine. 

_ From different parts of England we have, 
in addition, a number of exhibitors of various 
articles, some of which will require mention 
hereafter. There are two of silk; sixteen of 


| shoes, hats and caps, &c.; seven of furniture and 


decorations ; five of painted glass and earthen- 
ware; one, the manager of the Manchester 
Blind Asylum, shows a typograph, very simple 


| in its working, by which the blind are enabled 


to convey their thoughts to paper, in either 
printed or raised characters, and which has been 
further perfected and cheapened since it very 
worthily received a prize medal in 1851. 

MACHINERY is represented by one hundred 
and forty-six firms, including nearly all the well- 
known firms in the different branches, and show- 
ing an immense range of those various great and 
wonderful contrivances which place the construc- 





And, from various | 


tive ingenuity and engineering skill of Ep 

in the first rank; so that, in’ the excellent pr 

effective building which our neighbours and 

allies have constructed specially for the purpose, 

we shall show, at rest or in motion, every varie 

| of spinning, weaving, and other manufacturing 
machinery, locomotive and railway machinery, 

marine engines and appliances, hydraulic and 

other forces, and a great variety of other useful 

and skilful mechanical contrivances. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and machines will 
also be represented by twenty-five firms, in: 
cluding all the leading and well-known makers; 
and their show will probably strike and astonish 
our neighbours, as much as any part of the 
English Exhibition. 

Lonpon gives nearly a hundred and 
dealers or manufacturers, exhibiting so great a 
number of the articles already enumerated, with 
others, that it would be impossible for us to 
detail them at present. Many of them we shall 
probably both describe and illustrate afterwards. 

The committees, since the end of Jan 
| have begun to take action in regard to their 
arrangements at Paris. The secretary for Man- 
| chester was, we find, as belonged to the metro- 
| polis of English industry, first in the field there; 
and was soon followed by Bradford and other 
places. Doubtless, the counters and cases 
adopted and erected by the Manchester com- 
mittee, will serve as useful precedents for ‘the 
other textile industries. A great deal, in fact, 
depends upon these fittings, and their fitness for 
the display of the various goods, with the general 
elegance and appropriateness of their effect. We 
fear that, partly from the greater tact and habit 
of our French neighbours in such constructions 
and arrangements, partly from the additional 
difficulty to English exhibitors of having these 
| matters attended to at a distance and in a foreign 
| place, partly, we may add, from the indiscreet 
| arbitrariness of the authorities of the Board of 
Trade, who only deign to instruct and to ordain, 
but not to consult with the different committees, 
it is scarcely to be expected that the English 
portion of the exhibition will, in this respect, 
equal the French. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 


has, indeed, published a circular on this point, 
with the addresses of several contractors in 
Paris, and even the designs and prices of one. 
These designs are certainly superior to the plans 
of counters and cases suggested by the authori- 
ties at Marlborough House; and the addresses 
cannot fail to be of use to intending exhibitors. 
Still, we would advise them to see into the matter 
of price as much as possible for themselves. We 
have reason to know that the prices of the only 
contractor named in the circular, who gives his 
prices, are much higher than those of other con- 
tractors not named, who are quite as good, and 
probably better. Have the Marlborough House 
redtapists some pique at the contractors specially 
recommended by the Imperial Commission, 
namely, the Company which owns the Exhibi- 
tion Building, that at forget them 
in their circular list ? ‘e should have expected 
to have seen them at the head of the said list. 
At all events, the exhibitors will find themselves, 
if they only take reasonable precautions, pretty 
well safeguarded by the practical knowledge 
and ready aid of the officials of the Imperial 
Commission. ; 
The board has also appointed Messrs. Lightly 
& Simon, of 123, Fenchurch Street, as its agents 
to receive goods for shipment to Paris, which 
are to be transmitted through Dunkirk. It has 
also published instructions as to the mode of 
| addressing and consigning the packages, with a 
| statement of the allowance for freight, &c., to 
be made out of the sum voted by government 
for this exhibition, in favour of goods shipped 
direct by the exhibitors themselves from ports 
north of Chester, or in Ireland, and which will 
not thus obtain the advantage of free shipment 
from London, which is guaranteed to all goods 
for exhibition. It would have been also for the 
advantage of such exhibitors had “the Depart- 
ment” furnished the addresses of the agents in 
the northern French ports, who, by article 43 
of the Imperial regulations, are d by 
the Imperial Commission to undertake, at fixed 
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MAW & Co., BENTHALL WORKS, NEAR BROSELEY, SALOP. 
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charges, the requisite custom-house formalities, 
and to forward the articles to the building. 

Mr. Henry Cole, we understand, has been or 
is likely to be named Government Commissioner 
at Paris for the exhibition. Mr. Cole by his 
labours in connection with the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, in connection with the Society of 
Arts, and several public objects of indubitable 
importance, certainly merits such an honorary 
distinction, and we shall be glad to find that our 
information on this me coming from an ex- 
cellent source, is, we hope, correct. Though we 
deem it right and due to the public interested in 
this important matter, for the worthy conducting 
of which government has voted so liberal a sum 
as 52,0001, that we should freely lay bare the 
errors in its management, and the ignorant 
punctilios of routine which cause hurtful con- 
fusion and delays, and look especiaily unbusiness- 
like in an industrial enterprise ; it is much more 
pleasant to us to record steps taken with practi- 
cal good judgment, though they have not, it is 
true, been numerous enough, or to express our 
satisfaction, as in this instance, in to an 
honorary distinction fairly bestowed. 

Captain Fowke, R.E., the new secretary of 
the Board in place of Captain Owen, has not 
had much opportunity yet of proving his apti- 
tude for the post. He began his duties by 
paying an initiatory visit to Paris, and making 
: first acquaintance with its ancient and modern 

ons. 

The Board has taken possession of the house 
in Paris, and has-located there one of its officials 
to receive English visitors; but the rooms have 
not yet been apportioned to the committees. 

The whole of the English and other foreign 
space in the building has been turned over from 
the north to the south side, which will of course 
render the light not so good and the heat 
greater; while the French exhibitors have been 
transferred to the north side. This will not 
however alter in any de the arrangements 
of the plan of the English space, as the position 
is in all other respects the same; though it will 
confuse the plans of one or two other states. 

The whole of the building is now floored : 
that portion of the counters (common rough 
deal tables about three feet high) to be laid 
down by the Imperial Commission are under 
construction: the goods have begun to arrive, 
some being there before the end of January ; 
the officers of the commission have taken pos- 
session of the building, and removed into their 
offices there; and in a week or two, it will be 
thronging with exhibitors and their workmen, 
in full train of preparation, fitting out their 
displays. 


[BrrMincHam. — We have received from 
another correspondent ample particulars of the 
preparations at Birmingham for the ensuing 
Exhibition, in the following remarks. ] 

As will readily be remembered by those persons 
who have paid attention to the growing taste for 
displays of the products of industry, Birming- 
ham bad the honour of first demonstrating in an 
unmistakeable manner the practicability of an ex- 
hibition of manufactures being self-supporting, — 
that the desire for publicity on the part of the 
manufacturers was on the increase—and that they 
were prepared to challenge the most rigorous 
and minute examination of their productions ; 
conscious of their strength and their indepen- 
dence, they were determined to place before the 
public their works, and to show who really were 
the fabricators of objects of utility or ornament 
which were to be seen in daily use, or were 
adorning their dwellings. It is almost needless 
to state how much the Royal Commission of the 
Exhibition of 1851 owed to the experience gained 
by the Birmingham exhibition of 1849 3; suffice 
it to say that it was invaluable and important, 
that it has been cordially acknowledged and not 
forgotten ; and the local manufacturers in turn, 
profiting by the lessons there learned, were no 
second-rate auxiliaries to the great Industrial 
display in Hyde Park. On the present occasion 
they have not been unmindful of the call made 
upon them by the commissioners of the French 
Exposition for 1855, and nearly 100 contributors 

rom Birmingham and the district will partici- 





pate in showing what can be done by the mana 


facturers of that celebrated locale of metal 
working. It may not, however, be concealed that 
the reduction of space, which amounted to about 
two-thirds of what was asked for, operated rather 
unfavourably, by causing the withdrawal of a few 
contributors, and somewhat damping the ardour 
of those who remained: it is, however, not at 
all improbable that in the end this will be pro- 
ductive of solid benefit, in causing a more careful 
selection of articles to be sent than under the 
condition that the entire quantity of space asked 
for should be granted. It will be satisfactory to 
know that the majority of contributions sent from 
Birmingham will be of an Industrial character ; 
they will show, in a peculiar manner, the chief 
characteristics which distinguish English manu- 
factures, viz., their substantiality—that they are 
made not only to sell,but to wear—and that those 
who buy them will have their money’s worth for 
their money ; they will demonstrate to French- 
men how much they lose by the interposition of 
their fiscal duties, which exclude from their 
country articles for every-day use, made as such 
things should be, cheap in themselves, but 
cheaper far in their enduring qualities. It will be 
the means of showing that the stores of iron with 
which England is so bountifully supplied are 
used with no niggard hand ; that our mechanics 
are skilful, and that their inventive wers 
are far above average, though rep until 
recently by an obnoxious patent law. According 
to Mrs. Malaprop, parisons are “ odorous,” 
and as we are sot Ging all manner of kind 
things to France; and France to us, we would 
not for the world try to introduce a single dis- 
cordant element; we however ask our readers if in 
all their experience in a Parisian hotel they ever 
found on their bedroom door a lock that afforded 
anything like security, or one that could not be 
picked with a bit of crooked wire, in connection 
with metal fittings which were not correspond- 
ingly inferior: if on entering a café to enjoy a 
cup of coffee, they did not find the cup twice as 
heavy and three times uglier than any cup they 
had ever seen in England: or, in taking their 
seats at a table d’héte, if they were not struck 
dumb with astonishment at the earthenware 
plates, whity-brown in colour (intended to be 
white), ponderous from their weight: as for the 
cutlery, the less said about it the better! Did 
they purchase a bronze figure, a candlestick- 
lamp, or time-piece, doubtless they found that 
on their arrival at home there was visible the 
worst of possible fitting, a nut wanting, a stripped 
screw, or some defect or other which presented 
itself to their sight. It is in common things, and 
the excellence in fitting, that the worth and 
superiority of English manufactures will be 
shown, Nor is this denied by Frenchmen 
themselves, for we find M. Chevalier, in a series 
of letters upon the Exhibition of 1851, express- 
ing himself as follows :—“ Cast iron, or malleable 
iron and steel, are seen everywhere ; look at the 
tools here, from the lever to the plane, from the 
spade to the file—cast a look at all the domestic 
utensils—take to pieces a machine, and examine 
one by one its various parts, how strong and 
solid.” Again, “There is one punishment I 
would inflict on our prohibitionists, and which 
would be a fair retaliation—it would be to inter- 
dict them the use of English razors; it would 
be bringing some part of the prohibition home 
to themselves, if on their return from England 
they were forced to make presents to their 
wives and daughters, not of English needles or 
scissors, but needles and scissors of French fabri- 
cation.” It is satisfactory then to know that 
upon the ground of substantiality the Birming- 
ham contributors take their stand, and it will 
undoubtedly be to their advantage that they 
have done so. It is however ar satisfactory 
to learn that in Fine Art, as allied to manufac- 
tures, there will be just enough of it to show 
that even this has not been neglected among us 
in connection with metal working, the specimens 
shown being produced under disadvantages to 
which the Frenchman is a stranger. The very 
excellent report of Mr. R. N. Wornum, appended 
to the first Report of the Department of Prac- 
tical Art for 1852, a ber in Paris the 
roduction ofa bronze work undergoes six a 
oe passes through no fewer than six hands, —— 


is first the modeller, who having completed 
his model submits it to the menaiabioan who 
gives it what is called the “ public sentiment "— 
should the subject be composed of a figure and 
foliage, two modellers are employed, one to pro- 
duce the figure, the other the foliage; then comes 
the caster, then follows the chaser, after which 
comes the fitter, and lastly the bronzer: each of 
these various individuals is able to pick up the 
work where the other leaves it, and to work 
with intelligence. The demand for such objects 
octane ees ae 
ivision 0! ur W consideri 
the limited demand, would not admit of. Some 
a of this class from Birmingham will 
y challenge comparison. Chief among the 
contributors in this field we may without 
hesitation place Messrs. Elkington, Mason, & Co., 
who are = objects of an ornameutal 
character of the highest class, alike in the 
deposit, and by the ordinary process of bronze 
casting, consisting of single figures and groups, 
with reproductions of many of the most aap 
brated works of antiquity. They will exhibit 
an original application in the form of an 
exquisitely elled and cast bronze chimney- 
piece; their ordinary table services, &c., will 
display that solidity — finish which in so 
iar a manner distinguish everything 
emanating from their establishment, maintaining 
the proud position which they have attained 
through the extensive application of the electro- 
deposit s . In the same class the dis- 
lays of Mr, G. R. Collis; Cartwright, Hirons & 
oodward; Prime & Son; Wilkinson & Co. ; 
B. W. Goode, &c., will amply maintain the cha- 
racter of the display. The town has long been 
celebrated for its buttons in metal, a somewhat 
more extensive range of materials have now been 
embraced ; the contributors will include in their 
number the celebrated firms of Hammond, 
Turner, & Sons, William Aston & Co., Dain, 
Watts & Manton, Chatwin & Son, Smith, Kemp 
& Wright, &c. ; these will exhibit their buttons, 
in iron, brass, zinc, covered with various kinds 
of cloth, of glass, bone, horn, and wood ; 
Messrs. Allen & Moore, in addition{to buttons, 
will send medals, matchboxes, inkstands, &c. 
_—— will be represented by Josiah Mason, 
John Mitchell, and Myers & Co. ; it is matter of 
regret that the extensive establishments of 
Hinks, Wells & Co. and Gillots have not given 
evidence of their whereabouts ; probably, how- 
ever, they and others. will exhibit h 
isian agents. In gas-fittings, general cabinet- 
brassfoundry, &c., we miss from their accus- 
tomed places in the van some of the leadin 
houses in the trade, viz., those of R. W. Winfiel 
& Son, Mr. William Potts, Simcox, Pemberton & 
Sons ; John Hardman & Co., a tower of strength 
in themselves, are to have a magnificent display 
of their medizeval metal work for civil and eccle- 


siastical Mr. Messenger is at his post, 
Messrs. Ratcliffs of St. Paul's, Mr. Philp and 
Messrs. Salt & Lloyd are contributors of chan- 


deliers for gas and candles, &c., the latter firm 
carrying war into the enemy's camp by exhibit- 
ing moderator lamps, a trade which for a long 
time it was imagined must be confined to France 
and could not be successfully carried on in this 
country. Messrs. Tonks & Son, Josiah Woolridge, 
will with others nt cabinet brassfoundry ; 
what may be ca roperly stamped brass- 
foundry will not be uately if at all repre- 
sented. Mr. Marrian will exhibit naval and 
military brassfoundry. 
There will be an almost total want of contribu- 
tions in glass, if we except those of Messrs. 
Chance, which however do not embrace objects 
of ordinary household use; their contribu- 
tions will consist of window glass of all kinds, 
obscured, enamelled and stained, glass shades, 
and a dioptric lighthouse top, remarkable as 
demonstrating to the Parisians what we are 
capable of doing ; previous to the Parisian Expo- 
sition of 1849, nothing of the same kind had 
ever been attempted in England. Though not 
a direct contribution from Birmingham it is 
understood that Messrs. Ousler’s production in 
on lace. It is 
matter of papier mAché, so excellent 
as it is of English manufacture as opposed to 
the French, is likely to be very imperfectly 





it comes before the public to purchase. 
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represented ; two contributors alone appear, 
Messrs. Turley, and Messrs. Fotherape Showell 
& Co. Messrs. M‘Callum & Hodgson have 
unfortunately been excluded through the limited 
space placed at the disposal of the Birmingham 
committee, by the officers of the Board of Trade. 
Some very original studies in colour, and copies 
of watercolour drawings, produced by the 
chromo-lithographic process of printing, will be 
exhibited by Mr. Thomas Underwood, whose 
works have now achieved somewhat more than 
a provincial reputation. The naval and military 
arts will be sufficiently illustrated by Messrs. 
Westley, Richards & Son; Mr. William Greener, 
who will contribute guns, rifles, revolvers, &c., 


while Mr. Charles Reeves will exhibit swords | 
and bayonets, produced by his patent process. | 


Very numerous are the contributions in needles 
and fish hooks, which are sent by many of the 
most celebrated makers. Notwithstanding the 
imagined ion of a method of raising iron 
om in eonn which our manufacturers are 
not supposed to know, two of the largest firms 
in the town, viz, those of Messrs. Griffiths & 
Browett, and Messrs. Hopkins & Son, invite’com- 
petition, and will be large exhibitors—Timmins 
& Son contribute tools of all kinds, which will 
show the vast superiority of such articles over 
those produced by continental countries, Mr. 
Caleb Bloomer, the extensive anchor maker, con- 
tributes specimens of his anchors. Messrs. 
Kendrick & Son, of West Bromwich, will occupy 
a very large space with their hollow-ware, cisterns, 
&c., &e., enamelled by their patent process. In 
saddlery and eaddlers’ ironmongery, Mr. William 
Middlemore, Messrs. W. & G. Ashford, and 
Messrs. Dugard, will exhibit some excellent arti- 
cles. 
braces, belta, &c., the contributions of Messrs. 
Carpenter & Co. and Mr. Taylor will be good. In 
purely Fine Art one only exhibitor appears, 
namely, Mr, Peter Hollins, who will send a 
statue or group. The value of the contributions 
from the district will be much enhanced by the 
very complete collection of the various ores of 
iron collected and arranged by S. H. Blackwell, 
Esq, of Dudley. Ten applicants for space for 
the exhibition of machinery appear on the list ; 
among these will be found the names of Thornton 
& Sons, who exhibit railway ironmongery. Abel 
Morrall will show his needle-making machi- 
nery in operation, and Morris Lyons will 
contribute his electro-magnetic apparatus for 
electro-deposit purposes. 

It is a matter of serious regret that the glass 
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PICTURE SALES. 


_— 


Tue season of picture sales has commenced this 
year somewhat early, and with a collection 
which, in some degree, tests the feelings and 
capabilities of purchasers and speculators at the 
present time—one, it might be presumed, most in- 
auspicious for the indulgence of luxuries. We 
therefore felt some curiosity to ascertain what 


effect political affairs might have upon the pro- | 


spects of Art just now, and whether we should 
find buyers as anxious to offer the extravagant 
prices for pictures they for the last three or four 
years have paid for them. To judge from the 





upright landscape, most classical in 
quiet and tender in colour, Sir A. 
500 guineas; “The Lock,” J. M. W. Turner 
R.A., engraved in the Liber Studiorum, 606 
guineas ; a most extravagant sum for a picture 
which, according to our judgment, never possessed 
any of the best qualities of Art, except in the 
painting of the sky, the only portion of the 
work from which we can now form an opinion 
of what it originally was ;—“ The Fleur de Lys,” 
a small circular picture by Etty, of the period 
1848, 700 guineas; another outrageous price : 
the work sparkles like a diamond with colour 
but there is nothing attractive in the sentiment, 
and the drawing is most defective ;—“ The 


composition, 
Callcott, R.A, 


crowd of persons who attended the sale-room of | Lock,” J. Constable, R.A., the picture engraved 
| in the ArtJournal for January, in the series of 


Messrs. Foster & Son on the 15th of last month, 
when a portion of the paintings collected by 
Mr. Birch, of Birmingham, and a number of 
other English works, the property of a dealer, 
we understand, were sold, we have little hesita- 
tion in saying that the “ picture-marke:” is not 
on the decline. The “old stocks,” to adopt a 
commercial phrase, are still in demand, not 
withstanding every new year contributes a vast 
accession to those in hand. Specimens of our 
best artists are still eagerly sought after, and 
large sums—we may say, in some instances, 
ridiculously large sums—are forthcoming for 
their acquisition. Without any desire to preju- 
dice the exertions of our painters, or to damp 
the enthusiasm of collectors, it is yet our duty 
to offer an opinion that the time cannot be very 
far distant when the latter will find they have 


| often “ paid too much for their whistles.” 


The “ picture-market” is not in a sound and 


| healthy condition; to this fact many who, like 


In brace and girth webbing, made up into | 


ourselves, are behind the scenes, and know what 
is going on, can testify. Without imputing any- 
thing morally wrong to either sellers or buyers, 
it may be our duty ere long to set forth “the 
why and the wherefore ” of this condition. 

We could not avoid noticing, at the private 
view of the pictures sold by Messrs. Foster, how 
many of them seem to have lost their brilliancy 


| of colour since we last saw them ; some of these 


contributors are so deficient; they were cer- | 


tainly a source of great attraction in the display 
in 1851, whether as regards the crystalline 


ed of the material, elegance of form, or | 


rilliancy of the coloured specimens. 

The total number of exhibitors amounts to 
92, originally they numbered 105; the applica- 
tion for space approached to nearly 7000 feet, that 
awarded did not exceed 2500 feet ; no wall space 
was granted, that having been appropriated to 


works are but a few years old, and yet they 
appear as if a century had passed over the once 
brilliant canvases. Is this the effect of the 
medium with which modern artists paint ! if so, 
their names may certainly go down to posterity, 
but their pictures will scarcely survive the next 
generation, to show our children’s children what 
those works of Art were on which their grand- 
sires so profusely lavished “untold wealth.” 

Mr. Foster, Senior, prefaced the sale by ob- 
serving that not the slightest reservation of price 
was placed on any picture, and that the highest 
bidder would become the purchaser under such 
circumstances: he pledged his word to this 
fact ; adding, that if he thought there was likely 
to be any unfair doings, he would instantly leave 


| his rostrum, for no auctioneer had a right to 


the display of textiles; wall space has, there- | 


fore, to be created. It seems to be exceedingly 
questionable how far the intended arrangement 
of hanging various coloured fabrics and textiles 
as backgrounds to metal-work will suit ; as, how- 
ever, the space assigned for the exhibition of the 
industry of England is limited, it would appear 
to arise out of the necessities of the case. 
may not furget that the relative positions of the 
countries are now changed; we now, in the Ex- 
hibition of 1855, take the position of the French 
in 1851; we are simply guests: the result will 
show in how far we have been fairly dealt with. 
Much of the exhibiting space is necessarily de- 


compromise himself for one or two individuals 
against the whole community. Mr. Birch’s pic- 
tures were first submitted for sale : the collection 
is well known to be genuine, and the result of 


| the sale, which we append, justified the belief : 


We | 


ficient in light, owing to the great breadth of | 
the galleries; but this must be put up with, | 


and other inconveniences, which will occur, 
must be equally endured. It is to be hoped, 


there were twenty in all, and stood thus in the 
catalogue :— 

“ Rydal Water,” J. B. Pyne, 92 guineas ; “The 
Slave Market,” W. Muller, 195 guineas; the 


artist sold this excellent picture for 15/.; “A | 


Classical Landscape,” F. Danby, A.R.A., 115 
guineas; “The Hall Table Fruit,” G. Lance, 
76 guineas; “The Tambourine Player,” 120 
guineas; “The Road through the Wood,” 
J. Linnell, 415 guineas; “Mountain Peasants 
descending the rugged Path,” P. F. Poole, 
A.R.A., a small picture brilliant in colour, 240 
guineas; “Dolly Varden,” W. P. Frith, R.A., 


| 200 guineas ; “ Beating for Recruits,” T. Webster, 


however, that the arrangements of the officers | 


of the Board of Trade will reduce these as much 
as possible. they are charged with the respon- 
sibility of the undertaking, and it will be their 
duty and interest to make matters as smooth 
and pleasant as possible; much of the success 
of the English contributions depends upon 
them, and they will doubtless do their best. 


A. 


—_——_—_—— 





R.A. 355 guineas; “The First Earring,” 
Wilkie, a duplicate of the picture in the Vernon 
Gallery, 295 guineas ; “ Nimrod,” J. R. Herbert, 
R.A, 190 guineas ; “Head of the Saviour,” by 
the French painter P. Delaroche, admirably 
engraved by Blanchard, 265 guineas; “An 
Affray in the Pyrenees with Contrabandista,” 
C. Stanfield, R.A., exhibited at the Academy in 


| 1853, 435 guineas; “ Returning from the Haunt 


of the Sea Fowl,” W. Collins, R.A. 





} 
| 








woodcuts illustrating the life of this artist, 860 
guineas ; it is in admirable preservation, and is 
well worth the money it realised. “Waiting 
for the Deer to Rise,” Sir E. Landseer, a small 
picture about 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 9 inches; 
(the subject is repeated, and extended in, if we 
mistake not, the larger work entitled “The Drive,”) 
the first bidding for it was 500 guineas, it soon 
mounted to 780 guineas, at which exorbitant 
sum it was knocked down: verily the age of 
“Landseers” is not yet Maclise’s fine 
painting of “ Alfred in the Tent of the Danes” 
closed Mr. Birch’s collection ; the first offer for 
this was 500 guineas, the last, 690 guineas; 
ninety guineas less than the preceding work 
fetched : will the two pictures bear comparison 
either in mind or matter! we trow not. 

Of the thirty paintings included in the latter 
part of the sale, a few only need be noted, 
though there were among them some excellent 
examples of T. Faed, J. D. Harding, D. Roberts, 
R.A, F. Stone, A.R.A., Creswick, R.A., F. 
Danby, A.R.A., Etty, R.A., Leslie, R.A., E. W. 
Cooke, A.R.A., Callcott, R,A., Bonnington, Sant, 
Muller, E. Goodall, A.R.A., G. Hering, F. R. 
Lee, R.A., and A. L. Egg, A.R.A. The highest 
prices were realised by Egg’s “ Quarrel between 
Dorothea and Pistol,” a composition full of 
humour, admirable in colour, and firmly painted, 
235 guineas; Robarts’s “ Dumblane Castle,” a 
small picture of excellent quality, 90 guineas ; 
Callcott’s “ Water Mill—Windsor Castle in the 
distance,” 140 guineas; “A View on the Thames 
near Erith,” E. W. Cooke, fresh in colour, the 
water free and lively, 80 guineas, a very in- 
adequate price for this capital picture ; “The 
Lattice,” Etty, 91 guineas ; “Sweet Anne Page,” 
Sant, 92 guineas; “The Thistle,” F. Stone, 85 
guineas ; “ Schevening Beach,” E. W. Cooke, 96 

ineas; another excellent work, sold much 
beneath its value; and T. S. Cooper's “Summer's 
Noon,” exhibited at the Royal Academy last 
year, 330 guineas. 

The catalogue issued on this occasion forms a 
new feature in picture sales, by being illustrated 
with wood engravings from the principal 
paintings. However excellent this innovation 
may be, it is right to notice that it may lead to 
forgeries of the subjects ; an artist was seen i 
the auction room during the public view, colour 
box in hand, and colouring the wood-engraving 
in the catalogue from Frith’s picture of “ Dolly 
Varden.” It may caution amateurs against 
cheap “ Dolly Vardens.” 

Perhaps no picture-sale has ever drawn 4 
larger number of visitors during the two days of 
private view and the three days of public vies 
as this collection. On the day of sale the roou 
was crammed to repletion. ‘This confluence of 
visitors arose, unquestionably, from the con- 
fidence that not merely fine, but undoubtedly 
true, works of the various artists were on the 
walls. It is nevertheless a vain hope that the 
purity and integrity of public sales will be 
maintained ; the auctioneers are menaced, since 
the success of the French Exhibition last year, 
with a flood of importations of foreign modern 
pictures. The only protection that purchasers 
at such sales can derive, is to demand of the 
auctioneer his personal tee of the names 
of the artists ; when this is declined, the pur 
chaser will encounter the risk with his eyes 
open. We shall direct attention to all sales of 


‘such pictures in the columns of our journal, 


wi, V , R.A., a charming | though, unfortunately, such notice may appear 
little bit, 185 guineas; “ Spezzia Bay,” an | too late to prevent imposition on the public. 


— 
———— 
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A MEMORY OF 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 





We cannot remember when first we made 
acquaintance with the lady whose name we have 
just written, and whom it seems almost impossi- 
ble to believe we shall never see again. How hard 
and bitter it is to realise the fact one we have 
known always we shall know no more: that the 
breath of life has indeed passed away, and can 
never more give voice to words of kindness 
and of sympathy; that the patient hand shall 
never again transfer the heart's warm feelings, 
or the working brain’s best thoughts, to the 
page that wings its way to all near and distant 
places of earth. 

Miss Mitford was long with us, and we desired 
that “long” to be always; it seems as though 
we knew her in our earliestspring days,—that she 
companioned our first footsteps through sunny 
English lanes, when the larch put forth its buds 
of tender green, and small creeping, as well as 
bright-winged insects mingled with the half- 
formed leaves and undeveloped buds that 
whisper to the wayfarer when summer is at 
hand. She echoed the first song of the cuckoo ; 
and knew the hiding-places of the shyest birds ; 
she delighted in the soft lyrics of the gentler 
trees: the wooing breeze whispering amid the 
shrubs of her garden was olian music, and 
when the wind awoke the great harp of the 
forest she triumphed in the sound; but the 
power of feeling both did not prevent her soft, 
womanly nature from acknowledging and 
cherishing the sympathetic life of the smallest 
fibre that springs from its parent earth into life 
and sunshine, 

We have sat beside her in the spirit, beneath 
the shadows of old but polished beech-trees, and 
heard the squirrel frolic among their boughs, 
while the gnarled oaks and liberal hawthorns, 
the abiding elms, the perfumed limes, the grace- 
ful lady-birch, and gummy firs, acknowledged 
her their Queen. 

We feel as we had lived at Aberleigh, and 
never does a greyhound cross our path but it 
brings a memory of “Mayflower.” In the 
summer-time, when the parterres of palace and 
of cottage are alike heaving with perfume and 
with beauty, to this day, we associate all the 
perfume and all the beauty with Miss Mitford's 
garden at “Three Mile Cross,” which—small, 
and, in the ordinary sense, “of no account "— 
was known to all the world. 

Did ever cornfields bend beneath the golden 
grain like those that will wave over her pages as 
long as the English language exists? Were ever 
fields so fertile as those she cultivated in “sunny 
Berkshire!” What lanes and hedgerows! How 
invigorating the breezes that stirred her leaves ! 
What gushes of melody poured from out her 
woods! How matchless was her cricketing ! 
she understood the “innings” better than the 
players ; and all that came within her sphere— 
dogs, horses, gypsies, lovers, ploughboys, 
trampers,—grew bright in the A rm of her 
sympathy, and luminous in the phosphoric light 
of her happy spirit. 

Her rustics were sometimes rustic almost to 
clownishness, but never coarse or vulgar : con- 
sequently her rural life is sufficiently tinged 
with the poetry of her own nature to prevent 
the “grosser particle” from disturbing her 
sunshine. This may, and perhaps does, dete- 
riorate from the strength of her pictures, though 
it adds so much to their beauty. 

‘There is little doubt that “Our Village” 
will live and afford pleasure to all lovers of 
rural English life, when “Belford Regis” and 
Miss Mitford's “ Memories of the Old Poets” are 


forgotten. Her plays were considered remarkable 


for the no very complimentary fact that “they 
were written by a woman ;” but after reading 
them again lately, though we cannot claim for 
them a first place in our dramatic literature, 
we feel that they passages of rare 
beauty, and there are both strength and dignity 
in the conception and working out of the 
perfect dramas, which entitle them to be again 
placed upon the stage. 
. — Mitford, although educated at 22, Hans 
ce, Chelsea, was so essentially “ country of the 


country” that she never seemed like herself in 
the metropolis. There she became nervous and 
excited ; her popularity, however proud she was of 
it when she thought it over in the quiet of her 
own cottage, bewildered and di her at the 
time; to repeat one of her own phrases, she 
was “put out;” it was more perplexing than 
the loss of her “Black-velvet bag,” and she 
rejoiced more than ever after her few visits to 
“great Babylon” in the fresh air and liberty 
of her beloved neighbourhood, and in the 
companionship of a father, whom she loved 
with the most filial devotion, though his worse 
than thoughtless extravagance had reduced his 
only child to depend on the labour of her brain 
for the necessaries of life, and the luxuries of 
her humble cottage and garden. She has detailed 
her early losses, and passed lightly over the 


last, and probably her best fiction. 

When “ Rienzi” was produced, she fancied it 
might realise another fortune—it was not so 
however,—it was a great triumph “for a woman,” 
but we doubt if its profits much more than 
covered the expenses of her journeys to London, 
and the demands which society made upon her 
during her residence amid “ the motley. 

In the introduction to her Dramas and her 
Dramatic poems, which Hurst & Blackett pub- 
lished last summer, and which contains an 
excellent likeness of their author by her friend 
Haydon, and vignettes of Three Mile Cross and 
Swallowfield, Miss Mitford writes playfully and 
truly of the state of the drama some sixty years 
ago, when the seed of her dramatic taste was 
sown, and the first stone laid of the popularity 
which has survived her existence. 

“Tt was during the five years, from ten years 
old to fifteen, which I at a London school 
that my passion for the acted drama received 
its full development.” She then states how one 
of the teachers in the school, herself a poetess, 
who in those days had published, taught her to 
admire the drama, and worship John Kemble ; 
and in after years Doctor Valpy, the learned and 
excellent master of Rugby School, fostered his 
young friend’s dramatic affections. 

Coteries since “long ago,” have had an earnest 
desire to “tell or see some new thing,” and thenas 
now, literary society was broken into as many 
small cliques as any other “society "—aristocratic, 
or artistic, or theatrical—but all had or conceived 
they had a claim upon Mary Russell Mitford. 
She was of a good county — and the lady- 
dramatist was féted, by some who at that time 
had never ised authorship as presentable 
—they fancied they did her honour—she thought 
them “dull, but kind.” 

Then she was claimed by the “literary 
world,” who generally “ London bred,” are 
inclined to think that whatever comes from the 
country smacks of rusticity ; and those who 
“secured” her for an evening thought them- 
selves fortunate. She was accompanied on one 

icular occasion to our house, by her old 
friend Mrs. Hoffland, with whom she was staying 
during the production of “ Rienzi:” of course 
she soon became the centre of a circle. 

Some whispered their disappointment because 
she was so short, others thought she should 
have been “tall and tragic ;” a witty girl com- 
pared her to “Sancho Panza in petticoats,” and 
another whispered abroad her discovery, that 
Miss Mitford's turban was ticketed—“ only four 
and si. /” But when a friendly hand 
removed the label and showed it to the wearer, 
her unrepressed burst of most musical laughter, 
the radiance of her sunny face, the perfect 
enjoyment she evinced at her own forgetfulness, 
followed by the declaration that she had just 





bought it in Cranbourn Alley, to get rid of the 
iepesteniiy of a fair Israelite, who declared she 
ought to have a turban, confirmed her popularity, 
| and she rolled through the evening as happily 
| as if she had known all the days of her noble 
| life those who were so fortunate as to be then 
| near her. 

And “noble” in the best sense of the word her 
life surely was; most brave and NOBLE, self- 
denying and ever cheerful; her education, 
properly so called, had been as different as 
any thing well can be in its privacy and refine 
ment from what is considered female education 


} 








| 


struggles of her life in the introduction to her | 





now-a-days,—when our unblushing and un- 
bonneted | young ladies rush to ome favourite 
college,” to hear some favourite lecturer upon 
some favourite science which they cannot Fen mg 
stand, and which would do them no possible 
good, if they could. This is not a page whereon 
to discuss the merits of the two systems ; the 
new and the old ; both in their degree faulty, 
and the girls of the present day are not yet the 
women of the future, so that, perhaps, we 
cannot judge how the new system may work ; 
but it will be an advantage to the young, as well 
as to ourselves, to look back to such a career as 
Miss Mitford's for example rather than precept, 
Though she wrote little about woman's duties, 
her practice of them was heroically perfect . 
born to inherit some fair possessions, féted and’ 
caressed, and taught to consider what she would 
be hereafter as a settled point, her father’s impro- 
vidence led to the exchange of a stately house, 
for an humble cottage ; placed again by a lottery 
turn of the wheel of fortune in independence, 
that was frittered away in the same heedless 
manner; and then without a thought of self, 
without a single selfish regret, she devoted 
herself to the care of her parents, and poured 
forth the treasures of her accomplished mind 
to procure the comforts her father had sold, not 
even for a “mess of potage !” The treasures of 
Art were shut away from her by circumstances, 
and so, with the sweetest wisdom she entered 
into close and endearing communion with the 
beauties of nature. We should never tire of 
recapitulating what Miss Mitford, while minis- 
tering to the wants and wishes of the head 
of her small household, accomplished for rural 
ar 3 = all the as and oo 
piness she poured forth upon the lan 
by her fruitful and faithful pen, a half the 
young women of the world would have bewailed 
themselves as ill-used, and because they had not 
what they were born to, denied themselves and 
others the enjoyments still within their grasp. 
Hereafter, perhaps, we may have more time 
to render Miss Mitford the homage it is a me- 
lancholy pleasure to pay to one of such varied 
talents, and such great industry, and do pilgrim- 
age to her “shrine,” where, had walls but tongues, 
we could learn much, and live over again the 
delightful hours she numbered with her friends. 
It may be truly said that all who knew her loved 
her ; the next best thing to an hour's chat at 
Swallowfield was one of her “ speaking letters.” 
Mary Russell Mitford was born at Alresford 
in Hampshire, on the 16th of December, 1786, 
and died at Swallowfield, January the 10th, 
1855. She was buried on the 18th in Swallow- 
field churchyard, under the broad elm-trees, so 
beautifully referred to in the introduction to her 
dramas. Her funeral was, at her express desire, 
as simple and unostentatious as her life ; and the 
Christian pastor who had administered to her the 
last Sacrament of the Saviour in whom she trusted, 
read the funeral service, amid the unrestrained 
tears of many who had loved her long and 
dearly. Miss Mitford’s Memoirs and 
spondence is committed to the care of, we 
hope, a judicious editor: her letters were fresh 
and fragrant as her village scenes, and are scat- 
tered far and wide among her many friends. 
Aye, many friends she surely had ; and she 
deserved many: they had augmented her enjoy- 
ments, and solaced her troubles through life ; 
and, at the close of her long and useful career, 
they had not fallen off, but they had increased in 
number and in affection. The good clergyman 
to whom we have referred was ever at her side 
—a comforter: the gentleman (a citizen of 
London) to whom she dedicated her Dramas 
was always at hand—a helper and an adviser : 
and it cannot be amiss to mention that her 
closing days were cheered, and her labours re- 
compensed, by a communication from the First 
Lapy of the England she loved so well, con- 
veying a desire that on her bed of death, all 
needful comforts or wished-for luxuries should 
be supplied to her: and they were so supplied, 
out of a sum of money that accompanied the 
wish, expressed by one whose example inculcates 
consideration, duty, and virtue in the cottages as 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tux Rorat Acapemy.—The Royal Academy 
elected on the 10th of ‘February the engraver, 
Mr. Samuel Cousins, to the vacant membership. 
This is a subject for satisfaction, in so far as it 

ats an end to the verata questio, by which the 
iety bas been long disturbed. Engravers | 
are now eligible to “full honours.” The talent | 
of Mr. Cousins is indisputable: but it is quite as | 
certain that, as a mezzotint engraver, his practice | 
is not in the highest branch of his profession : 
and the choice of the Academy cannot but in a 
degree augment the depression under which, | 
unhappily, line engravers suffer in this country. | 
But it will be clear to all who give thought to | 
the subject, that when the Academy resolved | 
on the admission of engravers, they ought to | 
have increased their number, in order to accom- 
plish such a result without prejudice to the | 
inters and sculptors who are associates. If | 
ut one additional member was to be elected, it | 
ought not to have been Mr. Cousins ; when | 
such artists as Mr. E, M. Ward, Mr. Frost, Mr. | 
Poole, Mr. Danby, Mr. Elmore, Mr. Egg, Mr. 8. 
Cooper, Mr. W. R. Pickersgill, Mr. Foley, Mr. 
Goodall, and three or four others—were candi- 
dates seeking and waiting for the promotions | 
they have so ably earned and so well merited. 
The rejection of such artists as those we 
have named—ten or twelve in number—will 
unquestionably strengthen the very general | 
impression that the Royal Academy, as it now | 
exists, is not desirous of admitting into its body | 
artists whose genius overshadows the short- | 
comings or fallings-off of those who are in 
possession of the high places. If the Society | 
persist in refusing any addition to their numbers | 
—determining that it shall in 1850 consist of | 
exactly the same amount that it had in 1760— | 
according to the ordinary course of events, it | 
will be twelve years before these gentlemen | 
become members, — to say nothing of other | 
great minds that must influence Art before that | 
period has elapsed. No one will for a moment | 
hesitate to declare these ten artists to be | 
worthy of membership: each holds a foremost | 
place in Art ; and receives the homage of every 
country in Europe. It would be invidious to 
particularise: but one may be named as by | 
universal accord ranked among the greatest | 
— of modern times—the works of Mr. FE. | 
Ward during several years past, last year 
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engraver of “Landseers,” &c., bret 
contract. It appeared that the plaintiff had 
purchased from Sir Edwin Landseer the copy- 
right of his celebrated picture “The Colley 
Dogs,” for the purpose of having it engraved, 
and he subsequently contracted with the de- 
fendant to engrave the picture, he agreeing to 
complete the plate within one year, or as near 
thereto as possible ; this proviso being necessary 
from the condition imposed by Sir E. Landseer, 
that the plate should be completed within two 
years from the sale of the copyright, during 
which time he was to lend the picture to the 
engraver. The picture was sold to Mr. Blake- 
more while the plate was in progress, and the 
two years having expired, he demanded to have 
the picture delivered to him, which was accord- 
ingly done, and as the plate was not then 
complete, the defendant was unable to fulfil his 
contract, which it was contended he ought to 
have done within the limited time, and which 
he had very far exceeded before the picture was 
claimed by Mr. Blakemore. When the case was 
called on, it was suggested that some arrange- 
ment might be come to, and Sir Edwin Landseer 


was consulted as to the time which it would | 
| take to finish the plate. Eventually a verdict | 


was taken for the plaintiff for a sum of money, 
which was to be reduced if the defendant com- 
pleted the plate in four months, Mr. Blakemore, 
the proprietor of the picture, having consented 


to allow Mr. Lewis to have the picture for that | 


purpose.—Lord Campbell said he was very glad 
to find that so satisfactory an arrangement had 
been come to ; and as the plate, which every one 
admitted was a most beautiful one, was now to 
be completed, he hoped he might be allowed to 
subscribe for a copy. 

Exarpition OF ART FOR THE “ PATRIOTIC 
Funp.”—Under the patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, and of a 
host of titled ladies of the highest rank, an 


| exhibition will shortly be opened to the public, 


consisting of contributions of pictures, sketches, 
and drawings, by distinguished amateurs and 
artists. Mr. Gambart has, with the greatest 
liberality, offered the committee the use of the 
Fine Art Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, free of any 
charge, for five weeks during the season, for this 
purpose. The proceeds of the exhibition and 
— a. intended to be given to the Patriotic 

und. 

Tue Artists’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The anni- 
versary dinner of this valuable institution will 


especially, received the unqualified admiration take place on Saturday the 31st of March: the 
not of the public alone, but of the artists. | Right Hon. the Lord Mayor will preside on the 
How then can the Royal Academy hesitate to | occasion. The event will, therefore, be one of 
augment their body from forty to fifty! If only | no ordinary interest. The Lord Mayor—Francis 
mediocrity waited at their doors, some augmen- | Graham Moon—for upwards of a quarter of a 
tation might be advisable: but when ten, century influenced and promoted the cause of 
twelve, or it may be fifteen men of genius, of | Art and artists more than any other British sub- 
character, of industry, ask admission and are, 





year after year, refused it, there must be some- 
thing rotten in a system which leads to 
quences to the last degree pernicious. 
Rovat Acapemy.—Mr. 8. Hart, R.A., pro- | 
fessor of painting, delivered his first lecture on 
the evening of the 1 5th inst., too late in the month | 


conse- 


ject : from his establishment issued a very large 
proportion of the best engravings of modern 
times, from the works of the most accomplished 
and popular of our English painters. He retired 
from business some two years ago, esteemed and 


| respected by all the artists with whom he had 


been for so long a period associated—having 


for us to do more than allude to it; in our next rendered public services in connection with the 
we shall hope to be able to devote space to its | Arts second to those of no publisher, living 
consideration, or dead. Having been raised to the highest 
_Macuixe Enoravinc.—Messrs. Bradbury & | eminence attainable by a citizen of London, he 
Evans have submitted to us some specimens of | is now called upon again to serve the cause with 
medallion engraving, in line, by machinery, | which he is so closely identified ; and we cannot 
similar to those we have occasionally introduced | doubt that he will be largely supported, not 
into the Art Journal, and, we presume, produced | alone by his friends and fellow-citizens, but by 
by a similar process, though, certainly, with | all lovers of Art. The institution is one which 
very considerable improvement in delicacy and | every artist is bound to assist : it consists of two 
closeness of line. These specimens are cer- | branches,—that which bestows money in charity 
tainly very beautiful and most accurate: the | upon all cases that demand pecuniary aid, and 
latter quality was often deficient in the machi- | that which enables members to guard against 
nery of Mr. Bates, the originator of this kind of | the perils of penury arising from sickness or old 
apne Messrs. Bradbury & Evans announce | age, or any of the accidents of life. At the pre- 
sey are ready to undertake any kind of copying | sent moment, when applications upon the funds 
medallions, and historical and ornamental sub- | are likely to be more numerous and urgent than 
_ “ relievo, by their hew process, one admir- | heretofore, the “state of the times” renders 
a Ny ™ apted for this description of illustration. | activity and zeal more than usually needful. On 
-NGRAVERS AND PUBLISHERS : AcTION at Law. | all accounts, therefore, we hope the meeting of 


-——In the Court of Queen's Bench, duri i i po 

\ oh, the | its friends and supporters on the 31st of March 
last month, a case came on for } suian ied ill 4 : oe ° 
Lord Campbell ands Special Jo . ~ — om will be large, that the efforts will be of magni- 


, . | tude corresponding with the necessities of the 
eg Feat yy sought to recover com- case, and that the Lord Mayor will find his long 
rom Mir. Charles Lewis, the eminent | Services to Art and artists thus acknowledged. 


for a breach of | 


? Tue Great Exuisirion iw Parts—It js our 
intention to report fully the approaching exhib. 
tion in Paris; and to give, in several month] 
parts, numerous illustrations of the most ed 
portant and suggestive objects of Art-ind; 
therein contained. This announcement ma’ 
suffice to inform British and foreign manufs. 
turers that we are ready to communicate with 
them on the subject, with a view to engrave 
such of their productions as we may consider it 
desirable to publish in the ArtJournal, As 
heretofore, these engravings will be issued with. 
out cost to the manufacturer: we therefore 
claim the entire right of selection. 

GALLERY OF ILLUsTRATION.—Two new and 
. very graphic scenes have just been added to this 
interesting dioramic representation: one a 
picture of the desperate Battle of Inkermann, 
and the other a view of the great storm in the 
Black Sea. These paintings form part of the 
series of the events of the war in the East, and 
are most creditable to the artists, Messrs. Grieve 
& Telbin. The picture of the storm is par 
ticularly excellent, and the illusion is rendered 





almost perfect by the motion of the canvas, and 
the mimic thunder and lightning. 

Tae Lion 1x Love.—A correspondent has 
kindly refreshed our memory concerning the 
subject of this piece of sculpture, engraved in 
our last number. It is so long since we read 
the fables of AZsop, we had quite forgotten that 
Mr, Geefs must have borrowed his idea thence: 
but the sculptor has taken an artist’s license in 
his representation of the woodman’s daughter. 

Messrs. JENNENS & BETTRIDGE some time 
since received a commission from Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, to manufacture, 
in papier-maché, a fire-screen, a8 @ new year's 
gift from the Duchess to the Queen and her 
Royal Consort. The screen consists of three 
folds, the centre one ornamented with the 
initials V. and A. in mother-of-pearl, inlaid by a 
patented process of the manufacturers, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath of oak-leaves, beautifully 
painted from nature. The other folds are 
decorated with wreaths of Scotch heather, also 
painted from nature. These designs are in 
accordance with the suggestions of the royal 
donor. The framework of each fold is tastefully 
ornamented with a novel combination of the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, in burnished and 
matted gold. 

CoLourED Protocrapss.—It will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers that Mr. Hill of 
the United States some time since announced 
the discovery of a process by which coloured 
radiations impressed themselves in corresponding 
colours upon a metal tablet ; in fact the pro- 
duction of Photographic pictures coloured by 
the sunbeam itself. From the circumstance that 
the process has never been published by Mr. Hill, 
it was almost forgotten. 
us, however, a letter from the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of 
Westhill, Greene Co. in which he states that ill 
health has been the cause of the delay on the 
part of Mr. Hill, who is, however, now desirous 
of publishing his discovery, but he is anxious to 
secure some remuneration for it, before he gives 
it to the public. ‘Mr. Clarke states, the “impres- 
sions are taken in their —— ree a 
common daguerreotype plates, an ey 
unfading beauty. Once fixed upon the plate, 
any ordinary amount of rubbing has no effect 
upon them, except it be to brighten them and 
thus develope their beauties more fully. In fact 
they cannot be effaced from the plate, but by 
the dissolving powers of chemical agents. The 
results have been eS —_ 
men, phot hers, an who have ’ 
including 2 canteen of the United States 
Senate.” Mr. Clarke continues, “Mr. Hill has 
finally concluded to divulge to the world the 
secrets of a process by which he has obtai : 
results of such permanent beauty, 60 s00n a8 f ° 
has taken the proper precautions to secure the 
himself and family a due proportion of hb e 
pecuniary benefits of a discovery, which as 
cost him years of anxiety and labour, and vealth 
pursuit of which he has sacrificed both his h 


We have now before 





| 


and his means.” Mr. Hill proposes to 4 
himself by patent in this country, asm > 
certain sum be obtained by subscription W! 


| which to reward him for his labour. 
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REVIEWS. 


—_—— 


: or Wma Erry, R.A. By ALEXANDER 
ey ofl of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Published by D. Bocveg, London. 


We happened to hear, a long time since, that a 
biography of Etty was preparing by a gentleman 
well qualified for so important a task, and our inte- 
vest was excited by the intelligence which had 
reached us. A perusal of the two volumes Mr. 
Gilchrist has published does not, however, justify 
the expectations we had been led to form: wit 


such a subject, and with such materials as he seems | 


to have had in his hands, he should have produced 
a better book; or, to use his own é 
constructed” a better “ narrative. Allowing 
for certain common-places of language, and pecu- 
liarities of phraseology, and ungrammatical model- 
ling of sentences, which render some pas dif- 
ficult to understand—in short, if one is indifferent 
to the style in which a narrative is written, this is 
readable enough in its way, but it is not a bio- 
graphy of an artist like Etty such as we would 
have; we want less of the man than we have here, 
and more of the painter, though the two characters 
should never be separated—more of the philosophy 
of his Art, and less of the ordinary incidents of 
every-day life. It is evident Mr. Gilehrist has 
been embarras des richesses, so far as his materials 
go, and has not made a judicious use of them: he 
might, had he known how to dis of them effec- 
tually, have compressed the “‘ life” into one volume 
instead of two, and made it worthier of his subject. 

In the simply-told, yet not less eloquently ex- 
pressed, autobiography with which Etty favoured 
us in the year 1849, and which Mr. Gilchrist refers 
to in several places as the **_Art- Union Biography,”’ 
(a glanee at any page in which it was published 
would have told him the title of our work was 
then the Art-Journal,) we had a faithful picture 
of the man, and of his feelings as an artist; we 
learn little more from his biographer. Etty might 
speak of himself, and he did so, modestly and in- 
genuously ; others might discourse of his works. 
but to do this as it ought to be done, the min 
should be in harmony with the subject, and should 
receive some reflection from the rich, varied, and 
glowing hues which the painter put upon his can- 
vasses: but neither ‘‘nymphs”’ nor “ graces ’’ seem 
to rouse the pen of Mr. Gilchrist above the level of 
ordinary description where he essays to write of a 
picture; only now and then he breaks out into the 
imaginative, and fancies he discovers something 
poetical, but he soon relapses into what an artist 
might call the ‘ neutral-tint style.” 

From one so wedded to his art as was Etty, we 
should have expected to find in his letters from 
Italy—whither he went chiefly to study the glorious 
colourists of the Venetian school, which had so 
powerful an influence on his after practice—some 
reflections and opinions of the great works he 
travelled there to see. It may be that he put those 
on record, but we find nothing of the sort in the 
epistolary fragments Mr. Gilchrist has brought for- 
ward : we read of his copying certain pictures, and 
making studies of portions of others, but scarcely a 
paragraph of artistic criticism, nor of that enthu- 
siastic feeling which must have been roused at the 
sight of walls brilliant with the productions of 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, &e. ; if his bio- 
grapher found matter of this kind in the mass of 
letters which he seems to have had at his disposal, 
and has purposely suppressed it, he has not done 
justice to the subject of the memoir, and those who 
venerate the painter, as we do, owe Mr. Gilchrist 
but small thanks for the omission. Surely six 
months and more passed in Italy and France must 
have produced, in his correspondence, something 
besides the “ gossiping woven r. Gilchrist 
has extracted from Etty’s letters to his relatives 
= friends. 

“tty was an artist of great, though not original 
genius ; his strength tay in the oeuty of his com 
positions, and in his colourin —especially of the 
undraped female figure: Mr. Gilchrist tells us by 
what process the mind of the painter fixed itself on 
. he ass of subject almost to the exclusion of every 
. “At first,—Etty used in private to relate,—while 

nowing little of Art, or of his own capacities, ere 
London or Academy had been seen, he bad thought 
int Landscope:—‘The sky was so beauti a 
and the effects of Light and bioud. Afterwards 
when I found that all the great painters of Anti- 
duity had become thus great through painting 
sreat Actions, and the Human Form, I resolved to 
paint nothing else. And findin ’—this was later 
s God’s most patods work to be Woman, that all 
my beauty been concentrated in her, I re- 
— to dedicate myself to painting —not the 

raper's or Milliner’s work—but God's most glo- 


phrase have | 


rious work, more finely than ever had been done’ 
| —a resolve he in the end did much to fulfil.” 

Etty left behind him a series of “ Aphorisms and 
Remarks, made and collected in the course of my 
Life and Practice.” We extract two or three by 
way of exemplifying that his practice did not 
always square with his — es :-— Let your 
principal attention be to the Form: for without 
that, the best Colouring is but a chaos.’’—“ Form 
must, above CoLour, be attended to.’’—* Drawing 
is the soul of Art.’’ It is in these qualities of Form 
and ree that many of his pictures are deficient, 
and their other excellencies scarcely compensate for 
| the absence of this primar for mers: of good Art. 

The last chapter in Mr. Gilchrist’s volumes is 
| devoted to the style and character of Etty’s pict 
and especially to a defenee—which, we think, an 


| the world thinks too, we believe, scarcely necessary 
—of his devotion to the nude figure, and to a refuta- 

tion—equally unnecessary—of the charges brought 
| —— the artist for the indulgence of his taste ; 

charges that have been urged so far as to associate 

his works with those of an immoral tendency, and 
the artist himself with immoral conduct. Mr. 

Gilehrist has ably vindicated both from accusations 
that could alone have birth in corrupted minds. The 
painter only inculcated the same doctrine as Goéthe 
taught, when the philosopher wrote,—‘“‘ Accustom 
yourself to the free contemplation of Nature! She 
will always awaken serious reflections. And the 
beauty of Art will hallow the sentiments that arise 
from it.’”” A man who could express such thoughts 
as the following, in a letter to his niece, is not one 
whose acts were likely to have belied his senti- 
ments :—‘‘ Oh that I could have seen my country 
when her brows were crowned with gems, like what 
our abbeys, our churches, and our cathedrals once 
fhen schism had not split the Christian 





were ! 
world into fighting and disputing tics; when the 
dignity of Obrist’s holy temple, and of his worship, 


were thought improved by making the Fine Arts 
handmaid thereto; and the finest efforts of the soul 
of man were made subservient to His glory!” 

Our complaint of Mr. Gilchrist’s jography is, 
that we do not see in it enough of the inner life of 
the man and the painter; his outer life, his aca- 
demical pursuit#and constancy, his wanderings at 
home and abroad, his social meetings, apd his family 
intercourses, are not all sufficient to interest us ;— 
as we before said, we looked for something more 
than these ; we do not find it and are oa : 
possibly others may not feel as we do; if so, these 
volumes will afford them entertaining though 
desultory reading. 


Tue Creminc or THE Sistine Cuarer. B 
Micuarni ANGELO Bvonarotti. Publish 
by P. & D. Cotnacut, London. 


While for many centuries thousands of devotees 
have made pilgrim to Rome, to do homage to 
Papal supremacy, and to the shrines of saints and 
m , not afew, within the last three hundred 
years, have travelled thither to see what man hath 
wrought in this city of temples and palaces of 
bygone ages; among these oe of ancient Art, 
the foremost is, beyond doubt, the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican mee 7 in freseo by 
Buonarotti, by command of Julius II. When we 
consider the vastness of this work, its multiplicity 
of subjects, grand in design and magnificent in con- 
ception, and the limited time, only about twenty 
months, in which it was executed, it must be re- 
garded as one of the most extraordinary achieve- 
ments the ingenuity and the industry of man ever 
accomplished. It has a world-wide reputation, 
though its wonders are known only to a compara- 
tively few. A gentleman of taste, and who pos- 
sesses the means not only of ministering to it him- 
self, but of making others sharers of his en fo reer 
—Mr. Harford, of Blaise Castle, near Bristol, 
undertook the task of having a drawing made of 
this chef-d’ euvre, under the direction of Mr. L. 
Gruner, of London, and printed in chromo-litho- 
phy, at the press of Winkelman, of Berlin. 

t is most elaborately and os executed—one 
of the most highly-finished examples of this kind 
of printing we ever saw ; and we have little doubt, 
for it has never been our good fortune to visit the 
Vatican, of its being a faithful representation of 
the original series of frescoes. These have been 
engraved at various times, both as a whole, and in 
parts, but we do not remember to have before seen 
a coloured copy of the designs ; in fact, a fac-simile 
of the ceiling as it exists: this print is therefore to 
be coveted. We may add that Mr. Harford has not 
engaged in this undertaking with a view to u- 
niary profits, as these, if any, are to be ded over 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution : 
hence there are two strong motives why the lover 
of Art should give the work his support .—the ex- 
cellence of the print itself, and the recollection of 
the good which its sale may ensure to others. 
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Cuntosrrres or Lonpon. By Jonw Trns, F.S.A, 
Published by D. Boon, London. ’ 


If Mr. Timbs has spared neither labour nor research 
in the compilation of this volume, he has been re- 
markably chary of the paper on which it is printed. 
There are eight hundred pages in size, and 


in small type, all so closely packed together that it 


is almost impossible to open a page and read it 
fairly through. Now this i the val tantalising 
because it is really a very amusing book; the 
amount of information which it contains concerning 
every street and building in our huge metropolis is 
something extraordinary ; we can quite believe the 
author w he tells us he has been employed 
during upwards of a quarter of a century in collect- 
ing his materials, aided vi nearly fifty years per- 
sonal recollections of London and its vicinity. e 
alphabetical arrangement of the work greatly favili- 
tates references ; in this respect it is supe- 
rior to any other similar publication we know: we 
may not ry moon A call it a well digested and 
comprehensive ‘ ee OM? and Historical Dic- 
tionary of London. . Timbs has long been 
associated with much of the popular literature of 
his time, but he will leave behind him no more 
interesting result of his diligence and experience in 
the ‘‘ craft’’ of book-making than this, whose only 
fault is that it is not more “ handy,” 


Published by StmmuMAN AND 
Dvuranp, New York. 


The Art-spirit of America is waking into life and 
energy, and developing itself in a variety of ways ; 
it has now attained such a point of healthy, vigorous 
vitality, as to require an organ of its own by means of 
which the world may hear of its existence, and may 
mark its a. Such an instrument will be 
found in the columns of the “Crayon,” a weekly 

ublication, devoted, as the name implies, to the 

ine Arts. We have received three or four of the 
earliest numbers of this serial, which seems to have 
in it all the elements of success, There are some 
excellently written papers in the several numbers— 
to some of which the names of artists of reputation 
in the States are affixed—and much agreeable 
artistic chit-chat. English literature of a similar 
kind is, as it should be, laid under contribution, and 
acknowledged ; for the younger must still learn of 
the elder. With so strong a desire as America feels 
to obtain distinction in all that appertains to intel- 
lectual matters, and with her strong impulses and 
aptitude for acquirement, she cannot be slow in 
attaining her object. Such a periodical as the 
“ Crayon”’ will help forward this consummation by 
diffusing a knowl of those principles which aid 
in enlightening a nation, and of those facts and 
things which have made other countries great, and 
have sustained their exalted position. It is, there- 
fore, with much pleasure we welcome another hearty 
labourer in the cause we have ourselves so long 
endeavoured to promote. 





Tue Crayon. 


Views or tue Crystat Patace AND Park, 
SypennaM. From Drawings by eminent 
Artists, and Photographs by P. H. Detamorrs. 
With a Title-page, and Lite Notices by 
M. Dieny Wrvatr. Lithographed, Printed 
and Published by Day & Son, London. 

Of all attempts which have hitherto been made 

set forth, by means of pictures, the wonders of the 

existing Crystal Palace, this is, beyond measure, 
the best. Such commendation is, however, but 
comparative, and does not justice to the work before 
us; we will say then it is a very beautiful volume 
in its illustrations, and highly instructive in the 
letter-press descriptions which Mr. Wyatt has in- 
troduced. The principal subjects, or, at least, those 
which will interest most, are the views of the 

Courts: they are drawn with exceeding delicacy 

and with strict attention to detail; and, being 

printed in two or three tints, are thus rendered very 
effective : but why not = all in colours (where 
such are necessary to the complete elucidation of 
the architecture) as two of the Courts—the Pom- 

ian and the Italian—are printed? And why 
estroy the illusion of past ages by the intro- 
duction of tall ladies in shawls and mantillas, and 
tall gentlemen in frock-coats, Oxonians, Chester- 
fields, and “‘registered paletots?”’ These may do very 
well at Sydenham, beeause they are parts of the 
living and breathing world all around; but in the 

silent though eloquent picture, they seem to us a 

mockery: here they appear in upon the 

solemn grandeur of ancient Egypt— very 
at their presence—and ami 
cence of Assyrian pomp. In 
the Roman Court these interlopers have been judi- 
ciously kept almost out o aig t ; there is little here 
to distarb the dream of tment that rises up 


f sigh 
from arch and column, and graceful scul : 
who 





How easy it would have been for the arti 
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have otherwise so well done their work, Messrs. 
Delamotte, Bedford, Xc., to have enlivened their 
subjects with a few figures of the respective nations 
of antiquity, which they might readily have pro- 
cured from authentic sources: Egypt, Nineveh, 
Greece, Rome, and the medieval ages, would then 
have stood before us in their own proper persons, 


and not as they now do, denationalised by o strusive | 


introductions. >xCe 
take to this tastefully illustrated publication. 


ey 


Tue Pocket Prenace or Great BRITAIN AND 
IneLanp. By H. R. Forster, of the Morning 
Post. Published by D. Bocve, London. 


A neat, compact, and portable rival of the more 
bulky volumes of Burke and Dod: we do not 
happen to have scen Mr. Forster’s “ Peerage” 
before, but the title page informs us that this is 
the fifth year of its publication. The connection of 
the author with the acknowledged daily organ of 
the aristocracy and fashionable world well qualifies 
him for the task he has undertaken, and which he 
has adequately performed : in this task we find he 
has been aided by those whose names occupy so 
prominent a place in our national community ; the 
title page expresses that the volume is “ revised by 
the nobility.” We may therefore conclude it is as 
free from inaccuracies as any work of such a nature 
can be, and may be relied upon as containing all 
necessary information respecting our titled classes, 
almost down to the period at which we are writing. 
The aristocratic heroes of the Crimea have not been 
forgotten by the author; those who have fought 
and died at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann, as 
well as they who have lost their lives by sickness 
and wounds, are duly chronicled in this small but 
well-arranged volume. 


Lapirs or THE RerormMation : Memorrs or Dts- 
TINGUISHED FEMALE CHARACTERS. ty the 
Rev James ANpERSON. Illustrated by James 
Goopwtn, J. W. Ancuenr, &e. Published by 
Biackizr & Son, London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 

We do not like the title to this volume of feminine 

martyrdom. Why was it not ** Women of the Refor- 

mation ?’’ The distinction of rank implied by the title 
sounds feeble, when the magnitude of the subject is 
considered. The history of female heroism is in 
itself one of the most elevating of all histories ; it 
does not go forth into the battle-field; or spring 
armed cap-a-pié, into the gulf, but it never fails: 
and when it takes the Sword of the Spirit and the 

Cross of the Saviour as its emblems, it becomes sub- 

lime in its singleness of purpose. No woman in 

Sacred record betrayed her Saviour. No woman 

turned back or denied Christ. When we consider 

this, we wonder that Mr. Anderson has recorded 

Sacts, we had almost written, tamely : he has adhered 

to his text; but in no one instance, has he been 

moved to eloquence, or warmed into enthusiasm. 

However, the ** facts’’ and authorities are well and 

clearly given, and the poetry of those facts is 

supplied by the illustrations; these are full of 
expression, and reflect great credit on the reading 
and artistic feeling of Mr. James Goodwin, who has 
contributed over thirty of the historical subjects. 

They are for the most part beautiful onuuples of 

Art, and do infinite honour to the artist. The 

landscapes and various “ remains,” are from the 

a of Messrs. Archer, Humphries, Johnson, 

ewitt, &c., and form a valuable addition and 
adornment to the several “ histories:’’ these are 
divided into the women of the English and Scotch 
reformation, with records also of those who were 
distinguished in the Netherlands, as faithful to the 

last. The book is neatly got up, and worthy a 

place in every protestant library. ‘ 





Misceiranva Grapuica: A CoLurcrion oF 
ANCIENT, MeptevaL, AND RENAISSANCE Re- 
MAINS; IN THE Possession or Lorp Lon- 
DESHOROUGH. Illustrated by F. W. Farruort, 
F.S.A. Part III. Published by Carman & 
Haut, London. i 

The third - of Mr. Fairholt’s publication (we 

have already noticed the others as they appeared) 

ae with two coloured examples of “ enamelled 
plates of the thirteenth century,”’ which the author 
considers to have once formed portions of the 
decoration of the arcades of an altar-piece: they 
ae a ee pg the figures of David and 

Solomon, in gold on ¢ en ¢ _¢ rhic 

pnen A AL 1 a deep azure ground, which 


corated with ornamental devices in | 


Such are the only exceptions we | 


vanes. Another, of a similar character, is sur- | 


mounted by an octangular shaped building with a 
dome : rings of this kind are denominated ‘‘ Temple 
rings.”’ The third plate exhibits five drawings 
from ‘“*German drinking cups,’ of the sixteenth 
century, and the early part of the seventeenth 
century. the forms of these are most singular ; 
one takes that of a windmill, another of a bear, 
another of a lantern, and the remaining two of the 


| female figure. The fourth plate introduces to us 





“hunting and warders’ horns,” of about four 
centuries back. This publication, when complete, 
will be highly interesting to the antiquarian. 





Srvpres from Nature. By Dr. Herwanxn 
Masivs. Translated by CuHaries Boner. 
Illustrated by C. Hasse, of Leipsie. Published 


by Cuarman & Hatt, London. 


A fresh and healthy mind Charles Boner has the 
happiness of possessing, whether it manifests itself 
in original writings as in his ‘‘ Chamois Hunting 
in the Mountains of Bavaria,’ or in his trans- 
lations from German authors, like Dr. Masius, 
whose mind is as free from affectation as his own. 
If we were to classify the Doctor as would a 
naturalist, we should say he belongs to the = 
‘“‘ White, of Selborne,” his descriptions of trees, birds, 
&ce., bearing a close resemblance to those in White’s 
well-known history, though they are not, like the 


| 
| 
| 





latter’s, confined to the growth of a single locality. | 


The first 
Northern Germany ; the second to the habits and 
character of birds; and the remaining parts to 
divers reptiles, beasts, and fish; and these are so 
agreeably discussed that the translator says truly 
enough :—“‘ The book must please—its winsomeness 
is irresistible. For though it may have lost in¢he 
translation, there is so much of grace in every 
thought, that, be the garb what it may, its native 
comeliness will still appear.”” How it may read in 
the German we know not, but Mr. Boner’s trans- 
lation reads pleasantly enough and most poetically. 
The woodcuts, especially of the animals, are g . 
they are engraved by Mr. Buckner, of Dresden, of 
whose work we gave some examples a few months 
since: a charming little volume this is, altogether, 
for the young. 


Tue Task: A Porm. By W. Cowper. Iilus- 
trated by Brrket Foster. Published by J. 
Nisnet & Co., London. 


Considering the utilitarian character of our times, 
it is, perhaps, well for the poets of the last genera- 
tion or two that the arts of the painter and engraver 
have been invited to keep them in public remem- 
brance, for it is just probable that without these 
aids, even such as Cowper would now live only in 
name. A change has come “ o’er the spirit of our 
dream ”’ since he wrote his ‘* Task ;’’ dreams have 
become stubborn realities, fiction is lost in solid 
facts, and the “‘ task ’”’ of the living—and a burden- 
some, wearing task it is—is to endeavour to keep 
pace with the unceasing restlessness and energy of 
the age, and to maintain our footing in the pathway 


| allotted to us: there is little time for repose, still 


less to stand still and ponder over the beauties, and 
extract the sweets, of which, in spite of the rough- 
ness of the journey, the world is yet full, if we had 
but the opportunity of appreciating them. 

We wonder what the bard of the Ouse would say 
to this exquisite edition of his favourite poem, 
could he see it. Such a lover of nature as he was, 
how his eye would have lighted up at Mr. Foster's 


art of the book treats of the trees of | 





delicious bits of landscape, simple, truthful, and | 


poetical as the lines they illustrate; fragments of 
rural life and scenery lovely enough to entice the 
most ardent admirers of man’s works and of crowded 
streets from the ‘confusion of tongues,’’ and the 
long avenues of bricks and mortar, into the quietude 
of the counfry, where 


“at least he would possess 
The yom treasure, silence, and indulge 
The dreams of fancy, tranquil and secure.” 


We have often had occasion to commend Mr. 
Foster’s landscape compositions, but we have never 
seen his pencil more charmingly exercised than on 
this beautiful volume; nor must we exclude from 
our praises the work of Mr. E. Evans, who has en- 
graved the designs, on wood, in a first-rate style of 
excellence : we think, however, the tint of the 
aper on which the whole is printed rather too 


| dark; it should have been more of a cream-colour, 


gold, and with a border of ri h and various colours. | 


On the second 
ancient rings, all of them, more or less. extremely 
curious: one, for instance, » extremely 


ing,”’ a “Hebrew be : 
rin »” has on it the model of a an w betrethal 
with a steep roof, dormer windows, and moveable 


late are engraved a number of | Hitprep tHe Davonter. 


as less heavy. 





By Mrs. Newron 
CrossLAND. Illustrated by J. Gruzert. Pub- 
lished by Rovttepcs & Co., London. 


juare building | The well-known author of this charming volume 
has developed a new attribute ; she has To 


ng been 





ey 


associated with every advantageous move 

known as a highly moral wiles, but new aie 
spoken forth her religious opinions without fro- 
wardness or concealment, and managed so skilful] 
that the most worldly minded must confess that 
“* Hildred”’ is not only Mrs. Crossland’ s bravest and 
best story, but the most interesting she has ever writ- 
ten; it is perfectly free from cant, and full of human 
sympathy, and of heroic, yet sound, principles. It 
isa noble book, and would do honour, both by its 
—— and execution, to any author of this our 
ime. 


LEGENDS OF Mount Lernster. 
Wuitney, Philomath. 
KeEnnepy, Dublin. 

We notice this unpretending little volume 
what may be called “fresh” legends Pag 
nection with Ireland are literary curiosities, and 
deserve to be chronicled as such: the jewels 
are set after the ordinary fashion, and not by 
the most skilful hand; but they are bright and 
sparkling; and will form a pleasant addition to 
any library where matters connected with the Green 
Isle are considered of importance. The sketches of 
more modern date are curious enough, though cer- 
tainly on the “liberal’”’ side of the question; but 
there is a kindly flow of genial good-humour which 
more than atones for the “ party feeling ”’ that so 
frequently mars a good and generous object. 


By Harr 
Published by P. 


Ovr Lorp Beartnc His Cross. Published by 
Herne & Remrincrton, London. 


There is neither painter’s nor engraver’s name 
appended to this print: the first we believe it would 
not be easy to supply with certainty, as the subject 
is taken from the altar-piece of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and the artist of the work has never been 
satisfactorily determined : it has been attributed to 
Guido, to L. Caracci, but, we believe, is now 
generally assigned to the Spaniard, Morales, called 
Ll Divino; it was brought from Vigo, in 1702. Itis 
indeed a beautiful composition, full of deep devo- 
tional feeling, realising to its utmost extent our 
conception of the ‘“‘ Man of Sorrows.’’ The engraving 
is worthy of the subject, and that is all that we need 
say of it, although we could add much more, 80 
favourably are we impressed with this profoundly 
solemn and attractive work. 


Dozinc BY THE Op Pump. Engraved by J. 
Harris & C.Quentry. A Foracrne Party. 
Engraved by J. Harris & W. Summers, from 
Pictures by W. Hucers. Published by E. 
GampBart & Co., London. 


Nobody would guess the subjects of this pair of 
wrints from their titles. The first is a group of 
Sele—ae are not sufficiently conversant with the 
ology of these feathered creatures to determine their 
breed, but they are evidently of a good race— 
standing in a semi-somniferous mood in a sort of 
élose. The “Foraging Party” consists of a noble 
game-cock, his female companion, and a fine pouter 
pigeon: the two former, somewhat unlike the 
tribe of wandering Zingaris, have strayed from the 
barn-door, instead of towards it, and are busily 
occupied in picking up whatever grains of comfort 
they can find by the wayside. The drawing and 
colouring of these respective groups are oper 
true and natural : they make an exceedingly pretty 
pair of subjects from natural history. 





Das NURNBERGER GESELLENSTECHEN ROM JAHRE, 
1446. Published by H. Scurac, Nuremberg. 


The local antiquities of continental towns are not 
unfrequently the only records of important points 
in their history ; they also illustrate the peculiarities 
of manners and customs in past ages, with a truth 
equal to the writings of a Froissart. Of such a 
nature is the very curious delineation preserved in 
the town hall of, Nuremberg,—devoted to the last 
tournament held by the townsmen of that remark- 
able old city. It is executed in stucco, on the 
ceiling of the corridor leading to the princip 
apartments in the upper floor, and was finished in 
1621. The figures are nearly life-size, and in 
very high relief, being executed with much _— 
As a study of costume and armour they are of grea 
value ; while asa local record they possess muc 
curiosity, for they represent the Nuremberg patri- 
cians of the day, the descendants from whom, i 
many instances, still reside in that city. This ef 
has been executed with much fidelity, and 4 
another to the list of curious and valuable a 
ments of the city which its publisher has from pao 
to time given to the world; indeed, he has don 
more in this way for the old city than any other 7 
it, and his example might be well follow’ 
elsewhere. 
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ARMY, NAVY, CLERGY. 
LAW. 


COURT DRESS. 


ceo Mn ee ee 


RESILIENT BOOTS, 


ELASTIC over eve part of the Foot, without the use o India Rubber. The Illustration represents the amount of expansion (from 
lesser to the greater) of which both Boots are capable without ying the shape, as the Boota collapse to their original size upon the Foot being 


withdrawn. 











J. MEDWIN AND CO, 86, REGENT STREET. 


FASHIONABLE PARISIAN MILLINERY, 
IN THE BEST TASTE, BY FIRST-RATE ARTISTES. 
OF THE BEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS. 
EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 




















WINTER BONNETS, TRIMMED FLOWGERG..............00 oo at €1 is. Od. 
BRIDEMAIDS' BONNETS, ditto, ditto 10s. 64. 
GLACR’ BONNETS, ditto, ditte ” 16s. 64. 
MOURNING BONNETS ” 12s. 64. 
TULLE CAPS ” 5s. 6d. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT SENT FREE PER POST. 


THE CASPIATO, OR FOLDING BONNET, 


A New Invention, for which J. & E. SMITH have 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS nent. 
is fo yaiod & 0 “tein tana kines 


J. & E. SMITHS’ Elegant Show Rooms, 
151, REGENT STREET, OPPOSITE BEAK STREET, LONDON. 


THE WEEELY CHRONICLE; 


THE GENTLEMAN’S AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CONTRIBUTED TO BY THE MOST POPULAR WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


THE BEST NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE, 
PRICE 6s. 6d. PER QUARTER. 




















ORDER FROM THE HEAD OFFICE, 441, STRAND, LONDON, 






































PARKINS AND GOTTO, 
WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPE MAKERS, 


24 & 25, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. nee 


THE LARCEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM, 
A saving of fall 5s. in the pound, and CARRIAGE PAID to any part of the Country on Orders over 20s. 


Single Packet , or 100 Envelopes, Stamped with Arms, Crest, or Initials, free of Charge, : 
Send Grebe oe crv Oyphers, ty tastefully and correctly arranged and cut on Sted, far emboatng ot 


M 
pe velopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. 6d, usually charged 10s. 6d. 
Presses for parties Stamping their own Paper, 21s., with Die and counterpart. 








All Reams Warranted to contain Twenty perfect Quires. 


Datta TROP ccecssiccscestatnateccessenrvenccenaenend per ream “wy 
“ ssverneseraenensrenseee ot a BO 
Black Bordered Ex sath re 108 0 6 
PARKINS & GOTTO'S new Writing Paper, made from Straw, is invaluable to rapid writers, and nezrly balf the price of the ordinary writing paper, being only 3s. per ream, 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTENING PRESENTS. From Five Shillings to Ten Guineas. 
. PARKINS AND GOTTO'’S NEW TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, 
DESPATCH BOX. From 7s, 64., completely fitted, 
Pomished with ce witheus Writing Materials, from One Guinea to IMPROVED "POSTAGE SCALES, 


With Warranted Weights, and to turn at One Grain. 12s. 6d. 
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PARKINS & GOTTO 
24 & 25 OXFORD S™ PARKINS & GOTT0S 


PORTABLE OR TRA : 
THE REGISTERED DESPATCH BOX OR STATIONERY CASE. WRITING CASE. 


In all Sizes. 
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RUSSIA AND MOROCCO WALLETS 
s Kept ina variety of sizes without Insuruments, with clastic stes! or India-rabber fastenings. 
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The above represents the Case open for Writing, furnished with Instruments and 
complete. Ite utility consists in a sloping bei rw 


surface being presented iu front for Writing, without 
of turning the box round, —stse 164 inches by 12, and 7 inches im depth. se 


Ss 


viting Cases, fitted and unfitted ; Travelling ditto: Desks. M Yressing Cases, Rottles, Jined Jewel Drawer, 424.; Geatamat) | 

- ; ; » Mahogany or Rosewood ; Rosewood I c Silver T. 42s. 

L ‘me Ee Tam fitted = every requisite; Pocket Hooks-and Card Cases; Despatch Roxes, full size, 2ls. ; leew Wrights and Fem ~~ cues" a 5 , and Manuserip 
every om gene ; ean 1 ior Presa? Waluut, Vak, and Ruhl; Envelope and Stationery Cases in Morocco, Walnut, (ak, &e.; Bags ; and an inunense ; 
° ’ ’ A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF PAPIER MACHE GUODSs, 


fiat BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES, 


° and best-bound Stock in London, im Plain and Antique Bindings. from ONE SHILLING to FIVE GUINEAS. ‘ 
| PARKINS & GOTTO, MANUFACTURERS, 24 & 25, OKFORD STREET | 
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BRADBURY anND BSVANS, PRINTERS, WAITEFRIARS, 





